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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 


THE archeologist is one who studies the past history, the ex- 
isting state, the form, uses, and meaning of ancient things, who 
explains the origin and purpose of buildings, monuments, inscrip- 
tions, coins, medals, vases, instruments, and in general, if we may 
use the word, of all the materia which by gradual accumulation 
has been preserved in a bodily shape, and is known collectively 
by the name of Antiquities. With the revival of letters in the 
fifteenth and the renaissance of art in the sixteenth century an 
immense enthusiasm was excited for the discovery, study, and 
preservation of Greek and Roman pagan antiquities, which alone 
were styled classical. The learned men of that great age did 
not give their attention to, but rather disdained, the subject of 
Christian antiquities. Poggio Bracciolini, for many years an 
apostolic secretary, turning his thoughts 


“To Latium’s wide champaign, forlorn and waste, 
Where yellow Tiber his neglected wave 
Mournfully rolls” (Dyer “ Ruins of Rome”), 


made excavations at Ostia, since so fruitful a soil of Christian 
discoveries, and in the Campagna around Rome, without one 
gleam of knowledge or a single thought of the inestimable 
treasures of ancient Christianity which lay around him and be- 
neath his feet in the subterranean cemeteries of the early Chris- 
tians, being solely occupied with searching for such miserable 
remains of fallen empire as might serve to contrast the latter 
state-of Rome with her former magnificence. Even the honora- 
ble and important office under the Papal government of com- 
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missioner of antiquities, a charge instituted by Pope Paul III. in 
1534, and first conferred upon the celebrated Latino Manetti, is 
chiefly if not exclusively directed to the care and preservation 
of monuments of profane archeology. The pagan grandeur of 
Rome seized on men’s minds, at this period, with a perfect frenzy: 
and there exists an original letter in the Vatican archives from 
Raphael Sanzio, the great architect and painter, to his patron 
Leo X., concerning that pope’s design of a systematic restora- 
tion of the classical monuments of the city. It was on this 
occasion that some one wrote, in anticipation of such an event— 
made impossible, however, by the premature death of both artist 
and pontiffi—an enthusiastic epigram: 


“Tot proceres Romam, tam longa struxerat actas 
Totque hostes et tot szecula diruerant ; 
Nunc Romam in Roma querit—reperitque Raphael ”— 


which may be rendered: 


Tyrants and Fire and Time have crushed the “ Imperial City”: 
A thousand years have passed and shown to her no pity; 

Now Raphael Rome, in Roman ruin, seeks: 

Finds, and restores her loss in fewer weeks. 


Hallam, in his Jutroduction to the Literature of Europe, says 
of this prejudice for antiquity: ‘The tide of public opinion had 
hitherto set regularly in one direction; ancient times, ancient 
learning, ancient wisdom and virtue, were regarded with unquali- 
fied veneration; the very course of nature was hardly believed to 
be the same, and a common degeneracy was thought to have 
overspread the earth and its inhabitants” (iii. p. 459). Thus was 
engendered in the minds of more reasonable men a prejudice 
against the study of archeology; isolation too and want of ex- 
perience making its followers often more bookish than learned, 
and forcing them into a ridiculous pedantry such as is so hu- 
morously described in Scott’s Antiguary; for a fanatical lover of 
the antique jer se is less a genuine antiquary than a mere anti- 
guttarian, such an one as is justly placed by Milton in the first 
rank of the three great hinderers of progress, for, as Bacon says 
in his essay on Junovations: “They that reverence too much 
Old Times are but a scorne to the New.” This, however, 
should be understood only of an extravagant devotion to anti- 
quity; because archeology, which is the study of antiquities, is 
of its very nature one of the most respectable and agreeable 
studies: one especially adapted to men of scholarly leisure and 
of letters, who are instinctively men of conservative ideas, 
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searching the past for a key to the present. It excites the im- 
agination and elevates the mind beyond the ken of material ob- 
jects, and justifies the remark of Doctor Johnson in his reflec- 
tions among the ruins of Iona: “Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future predominate over the present, advances us in the dig- 
nity of thinking beings.” This is also well expressed by the late 
lamented Monsieur de Caumont in his famous Cours d Antigut- 
tés, as quoted by Professor Reussens, of the University of Lou- 
vain, in the introduction to the first volume of his L/éments 
@ Archéologte Chrétienne. 


“There is,” he says, “a powerful attraction, a source of deep 
emotions in the remains of generations that have passed away. 
It is pleasant to withdraw one’s self from the present day and, 
going back to remote ages, to enter into the lives and thoughts 
of those who then lived. It is an illusion, easier felt than ex- 
pressed; but perfectly well understood by men endowed with 
the imaginative faculty.” 


On the last day of May, in the year 1578, some laborers 
who were digging in a vineyard on the Via Salaria, about two 
miles beyond the walls of Rome, happened to break into a gal- 
lery of graves, ornamented with Christian paintings, with Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, and with two or three sculptured stone 
coffins, called sarcophagi. Such a discovery at once attracted 
universal attention, and persons of all classes and of every 
nationality in the city flocked to see it. “ Rome was amazed,” 
says a contemporary author, “at finding that she had other cities, 
unknown to her, concealed beneath her own suburbs, beginning 
now to understand what she had before only heard .or read of,” 
and, we may add, had heard but vaguely and had read of in 
very scanty notices. With this important discovery dawned the 
propitious era of Christian Archeology. The learned Baronius 
was then engaged upon his immense work, the Ecclesiastical 
Annals ; he made repeated visits to the scene of this subterranean 
revelation, and in more than one page of his volumes he shows 
the warmth of his interest inthe new discovery, and his just 
appreciation of its importance. We can hardly conceive of a 
more signal vindication of the church’s traditions; nor a more 
consoling spectacle for a devout Catholic, mourning over the 
schisms and heresies of those unhappy times; nor a more strik- 
ing commentary on the Divine Word: “They shall fight against 
thee, and shall not prevail; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, 
to deliver thee” (Jeremias, i, 19). It was doubtless a providen- 
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tial circumstance that just about the time when the Protestant 
Reformers, tired of revolutions and religious wars, had persuaded 
their learned men to engage in calmer controversy and appeal 
directly to primitive doctrines and institutions, the Roman Cata- 
combs revealed their long hidden and neglected treasures, and 
that remains of every kind of early Christian art now found an 
honorable place in private cabinets and in public museums; and 
that Christian archeology occupied a large share of the attention 
of honest and erudite men. We may here (despoiling, as it were, 
the Egyptians) apply the splendid words of the Areopagittica : 


“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her in- 
vincible locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself 
of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 


From the inexhaustible mine of the Roman Catacombs have 
since this period been drawn that multitudinous collection of 
Christian antiquities and‘early inscriptions which, with so much 
taste and with such skill and art, were, by order of Pope Pius 
VII., placed on one side of the long corridors leading to the 
Vatican library and facing an equally multitudinous collection of 
pagan inscriptions and antiquities. This juxtaposition is interest- 
ing and triumphant. I would not venture to use my own words 
to describe the effect when we have in those of the late Cardinal 
Wiseman such an animated description as the following: 


“You walk along an avenue, one side adorned by the stately 
and mature, or even decaying, memorials of heathen dominion; 
the other by the young and growing and vigorous monuments 
of early Christian culture. There they stand face to face, as if 
in hostile array, about to begin a battle long since fought and 
won. On the right may be read laudatory epitaphs of men 
whose families were conspicuous in republican Rome, long in- 
scriptions descriptive of the victories and commemorative of the 
titles of Nerva or Trajan; then dedications to deities, announce- 
ments of their feasts, or fairs in their honor; and an endless 
variety of edicts, descriptions of property, sacred and domestic, 
and sepulchral monuments. The great business of a mighty em- 
pire still in glory, military, administrative, religious, and social, 
stands catalogued on the wall. What can ever take its place? 
And the outward form itself exhibits stability and high civiliza- 
tion. These various records are inscribed with all the elegance 
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of an accomplished chisel, in straight lines and in bold uncial 
letters; with occasional ornaments or reliefs, that bespeak the 
sculptor, on blocks or slabs of valuable marbles, with a beauty 
of phrase that forms the scholar’s envy. Opposite to these im- 
perial monuments are arranged a multitude of irregular broken 
fragments of marble, picked up apparently here and there, on 
which are scratched, or crookedly carved, in a rude Latinity and 
inaccurate orthography, short and simple notes, not of living 
achievements, but of deaths and burials. There are no sounding 
titles, no boastful pretensions. This is to a ‘sweet’ wife, that to 
‘a most innocent’ child, a third to ‘a well-deserving’ friend. If 
the other side records victories, this only speaks of losses; if 
that roars out war, this murmurs only soft peace; if that adorns 
with military trophies, this illuminates with scourges and pincers; 
the one may perhaps surmount with the soaring eagle, the other 
crowns with the olive-bearing dove. Here are two antagonistic 
races, speaking in their monuments, like the front lines of two 
embattled armies, about to close in earnest and decisive battle: 
the strong one, that lived upon and over the earth and thrust its 
rival beneath it, then slept secure, like Jupiter above the buried 
Titans; and the weak and contemptible one, that burrowed be- 
low, and dug its long and deep mines, and buried its dead in 
them, almost under the palaces whence issued decrees for its ex- 
termination, and the amphitheatres to which it was dragged up 
from its caverns to fight with wild beasts. At length the mines 
were sprung, and heathenism tottered, fell and crashed, like 
Dagon, on its own pavements. And through the rents and fissures 
basilicas started up from their concealment below, cast in moulds 
of hardened sand, unseen in these depths; altar and chancel, 
roof and pavement, ‘baptistery and pontifical chair, up they rose 
in brick and marble, wood or bronze, what they had been in 
friable sandstone below. A new empire; new laws; a new civili- 
zation, a new art; a new learning, a new morality, covered the 
space. occupied by the monuments to which the inscriptions 
opposite belonged” (Recollections of the Last Four Popes, page 


155). 


It was standing in this long and magnificent vestibule of the 
Museo Pio-Clementino that we were first most strongly impressed 
with the fascinating interest of the study of Christian antiquities, 
in which are seen the earliest expressions of our faith and the 
* earliest origin of our religious practices; and we at once per- 
ceived its greater importance over that of heathen antiquities, 
which may, indeed, amuse a leisure hour, satisfy a passing curios- 
ity, or open the mind to a clearer understanding of obscure pas- 
sages in the works of classical authors; but can have otherwise 
no practical utility. Truly the words of that old seventeenth 
century writer, Thomas Reinesius—the continuator of Gruter’s 
enormous collection of Latin inscriptions—are well worth ponder- 
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ing: Antiguitatis Christiane particula queque, qudvis pagana est 
nobilior honoratiorque—“ The least fragment of an ancient Chris- 
tian monument is nobler and more valuable than any remains 
whatsoever of pagan antiquity.” It must be remembered, how- 
ever, in this connection, that it is extremely difficult to give an 
interesting, or even a perfectly intelligible, course of Christian an- 
tiquities in a*country in which we have not the very monuments 
themselves to refer to, and in which we cannot study the treas- 
ures contained in great collections; for, as the poet said, “ That 
which we hear moves less than what we see.” 

Our weekly visits, during a long residence at Rome, to the 
Christian museums of the Vatican and the Lateran, under the 
guidance of the famous Visconti, and to the Kircherian Museum 
with its learned curator, Father Marchi, which used to be made 
by the pupils of these professors while still under the impression 
of their lectures, and the frequent examination, with the cele- 
brated De Rossi, of the different catacombs around the city in 
which so many early monuments and inscriptions are still pre- 
served zz situ—delightful antiquarian excursions made doubly en- 
tertaining and instructive by the felicity of expression, the charm 
of language, the expert familiarity with their subjects possessed 
by these men of more than European reputation—constantly re- 
minded us of what Doctor Johnson said of Percy, the author of 
the Religues: “Percy’s attention to poetry has given grace and 
splendor to his studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a 
rugged being.” 

Christian archeology may be divided into two sections: Ist. 
The manners and customs of the early Christians—on which sub- 
ject the celebrated Abbé Fleury published a short but elegant 
treatise in 1682, Maurs des Chrétiens; and 2d. Their monuments. 
Under the first head are treated the peculiar traits and differ- 
ences between the Christians and their neighbors in pagan so- 
ciety, in the eras of persecution, in periods of toleration, of par- 
tial liberty, and finally of open and exclusive protection on the 
part of the state. We learn their virtues, their trials, the cal- 
umnies directed against them, the various modes of torture em- 
ployed against them; we learn to know their forms and the cir- 
cumstances of private prayer and of public worship, in the houses 
of individuals, in subterranean recesses and other hiding-places, 
and finally in magnificent and imperial basilicas. We learn their 
special discipline, the liturgy of the sacrifice and the ritual of the 
sacraments; the hierarchy with its several grades and orders, the 
councils, religious associations, and the manner of meeting and 
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of opposing abuses, schisms, and heresies. We are led to study 
their institutions for fraternal assistance, such as alms-giving, col- 
lections, hospices, hospitals, the care of the sick and the aban- 
doned; the education of the young: schools, libraries, and the 
occupations and professions which Christians could follow and 
those which they conscientiously rejected. We see their provi- 
sions for the passage of life: preparation of the dying, funeral 
services, sepulture. Under the second head (of monuments, 
namely) six principal subjects are usually embraced, and to these 
all others can be conveniently reduced. They are architecture, 
sculpture, painting, engraving, earthenware or pottery, and do- 
mestic or miscellaneous objects. 

The utility, the importance, and the consequences of the 
study of Christian antiquities is very great. An old manuscript, 
or even a whole series and class of manuscripts, might have 
been mutilated in bad faith or altered through ignorance or the 
neglect of copyists; but the monuments, great and little, of 
Christian archeology could suffer no such treatment. They are 
now as they were then, and are irrefragable, although mute, wit- 
nesses of those very early ages of the Christian Church. Many 
converts were made by the study of Bosio’s great and pioneer 
work on the Roman Catacombs; and I do not believe that any 
one can examine carefully and critically the testimony of Chris- 
tian antiquities without becoming convinced that, as an_histori- 
cal fact, there is no essential matter of belief and of practice 
presently retained by the Catholic Church which was not also 
believed and practised by the early Christians. The late very 
learned and celebrated Italian theologian, Father Perrone, S.]J., 
was so well aware of the importance of the appeal to antiquity 
as proving and illustrating continuity of faith and discipline, that 
he has a special chapter in the third volume of his work, entitled 
Prelectiones Theologice, on the singular proofs of Christian tradi- 
tion then recently brought to light; devoting one section to the 
testimony of ancient inscriptions and the other to that of an- 
cient paintings, sculptures, and engravings. But almost a century 
earlier another Jesuit, the Spaniard Father Géner, published in 
six volumes the Theologia Dogmatico-Scholastica, sacre Antiqut- 
tatis Monumentis tllustrata, Rome, 1767-1777. There is a notable 
instance in ecclesiastical history of a direct appeal to an old 
Christian monument in vindication of Catholic doctrine, when 
the mosaic over the arch of the church of Saint Mary Major, at 
Rome, made by order of Pope Sixtus III. (432-440), was cited 
at the second general Council of Nice, held in the year 787, 
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against the Iconoclasts, to prove the tradition concerning the 
worship of images. And I might mention here, as evidencing 
the proofs that can be drawn from Christian antiquities upon 
one of those much-disputed points between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, viz., the worship of Mary, the great use made of 
them in a remarkable work on the Blessed Virgin published by 
a Protestant firm at London in 1868, in which the author has 
given exact copies of extremely ancient paintings and sculptures, 
and has drawn in nineteen chapters Catholic evidence from 
Christian archeology.* So important has the study of Christian 
archeology come to be recognized that chairs of this subject 
have been successively established in some of the principal semi- 
naries of Italy and of France—that of Milan being the first to 
endow such a professorship, in 1849—and in the famous Univer- 
sity of Louvain, in Belgium. 

I will now say a few words on the sources and the litera- 
ture of Christian antiquities, because, as Dr. Johnson remarked, 
a great part of knowledge consists in knowing where knowledge 
is to be found. The most learned investigators of Christian 
antiquities have been in past times Ciaconius, a Spanish Domi- 
nican; Philip de Winghe, a Fleming; John L’Hureux, better 
known under the name of Macarius, a Frenchman; Anthony 
Bosio, a Maltese; and, to be brief and not specify their coun- 
tries, Lucas Hostenius, Leo Allatius, Armighi, Fabretti, Boldetti, 
Bottari, the Marquis Maffei, Buonarotti, Marangoni, D’Agincourt, 
Father Lupi, and, in more recent times, Raoul-Rochette, Novaes, 
Father Marchi, Cardinal Pitra, Edmond Le Blant—whose spe- 
cialty is epigraphy—De Richemont, Greppo, Barbet de Jouy, 
Allard, Franz Xaver Kraus, in Germany, and Northcote and 
Brownlow, in England, are the principal ones who have written 
on particular points or special subjects of Christian archeology. 

It will be seen that the Italians and the French are those 
who have chiefly cultivated this science. Our dear and learned 
friends and teachers, Father Sarrucci, S.J., whose last and greatest 
work was the History of Christian Art during the first eight 
centuries of our era, in six volumes elephant folio, and the Com- 
mendatore John Baptist de Rossi, whose works on the Roman 
Catacombs, on the Christian inscriptions of the first five centu- 
ries, and on the ancient mosaics and tesselated pavements of the 
churches and basilicas of Rome are the principal monuments of 
his genius, stand apart from and above all other writers on the 


* The Woman Blessed by all Generations. Rev. Raphael Melia, D.D. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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matter of which we treat, both for the special aptitude and skill 
that they have brought to this study, and for the advantages 
which they possess of having under their eyes the very latest dis- 
coveries of Christian archeology which have been made in Italy, 
France, Asia Minor, and Africa, which, strange as it may seem 
at first sight, although long a “dark continent” in every sense, 
has recently thrown a flood of light on the researches of Chris- 
tian archeologists. An English scholar and divine, Joseph 
Bingham, published in ten volumes octavo, in 1722, his famous 
work entitled Origines Christiane ; or, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. It was impossible that an Anglican of that age should 
not pervert the testimony of the past; and his work is worthless 
except for polemical purposes or as a literary curiosity. Pope 
Benedict XIV. somewhere remarks that we should not expect 
much profit out of our reading if we seek information from un- 
safe authorities, and Archbishop Dixon says, in his /utroduction to 
the Sacred Scriptures: “It is not laudable to seek knowledge in 
all sorts of books. Water from the pure fountain is delicious to 
the weary traveller; but it is better to endure thirst than to 
drink of the poisonous stream.” The publication of Bingham’s 
Antiquities gave occasion to a celebrated Dominican, Thomas 
Mamacchi, to write his monumental work, in Latin, Origines et 
Antiquitates Christiane, of which a new, enlarged, and more cor- 
rect edition was issued at Rome, in six volumes, 1841-1851. The 
original and this later edition were published at the expense of 
two wealthy and scholarly South Americans: the Very Rev. 
Father Roselio, of Peru, having defrayed the expenses of the 
first edition, and his Excellency Mouttinho-Rima, Brazilian 
minister to the court of Rome, having been the Mecenas of the 
second. 

In approaching the study of Christian archeology we must 
remember that a knowledge of Latin is absolutely required, as 
the celebrated Stephen Morcelli insists in the preface to his 
work on Latin inscriptions, which is addressed Cultortbus An- 
tiguitatis. 

ROBERT SETON. 
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PUEBLA. 


ONE of the most important cities in Mexico, and possibly the 
most attractive one, is Puebla de Zaragoza, as it is now officially 
styled, in memory of the Mexican general of that name, who 
here repulsed the French attack on the 5th of May, 1862. It is, 
however, better known as Puebla de los Angeles (the Angelic 
City), as it was called for three centuries and a half, and is still 
styled in common parlance. In this title is recalled the legend 
of its foundation, which is variously narrated by different chroni- 
clers, who, however, agree in this: that in 1529 the Bishop Fray 
Julian Garces contemplated the foundation of a city hereabouts 
which should serve as a station between the coast and the capi- 
tal, and should also gather together and usefully employ the 
vagrant Europeans wandering aimlessly about the country. The 
prelate saw in a vision two angels measuring the ground and 
laying out the future city. He shortly afterwards came to the 
spot which he recognized as that seen in his dream, and_ here 
the foundations of the town were laid in April, 1532, forty 
Spanish families forming its first inhabitants, the neighboring In- 
dians aiding them by supplying materials with great readiness 
and good will. 

At present Puebla is a clean, bright, and regular city of some 
seventy thousand souls, over one hundred miles south-east of the 
capital, and at an elevation of over seven thousand feet above 
the sea-level. Between the two cities tower the twin .snow-clad 
volcanoes with impossible Aztec names, their summits full ten 
thousand feet above our heads. Two lines of rail, the Mexican 
and the Interoceanic connect Puebla with the coast and the capi- 
tal; but it does not owe its importance to either of these, its 
prosperity being of old standing. If one arrives by the Mexican 
Railway’s branch line from Apizaco, one alights at a commodious 
‘station; the Interoceanic is located in the old church of San 
Marcos, where the shrieks of locomotives have taken the place of 
mass-bells. The Mexican Southern, which starts from Puebla, is 
being rapidly constructed, and will traverse the rich State of 
Oaxaca. The consequence of all this railroading is that one 
meets a large number of English engineers and railway officials 
at the Hétel Diligencias. The Universal is hard by, and should 
be inspected for its tasteful facade and its inner courts, gay in 
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embellishments of red, blue, and white tiles, arrayed in pleasing 
designs. This glazed tile-work is a feature of the place, and a 
stroll through the streets is a perpetual pleasure, delightfully 
decorated houses adorning every thoroughfare; whilst when 
viewed from an elevation the glistening domes of the numerous 
churches, red and yellow, white and blue, produce an effect of 
dazzling loveliness worthy of the Arabian Nights. 

Some score of factories are situated in or near Puebla, and a 
concession has lately been granted for a railway to connect some 
of these with each other and the city. A factory in this coun- 
try is not the prosaic, money-grinding mill of hideous aspect 
that one finds in Manchester; of course it is run for profit, but 
in an esthetic country like Mexico a /fadrica is nothing if un- 
lovely, and fountains and fish-ponds, groves of evergreens and 
flower-gardens, act as a setting to the airy work-shops, where 
cotton goods or tiles, glass or soap, are manufactured. 

Outside the city are a succession of quarries. Here is reaped 
the most abundant crop of the district; for the ribs of these 
mountains are formed of a dark, durable stone somewhat like 
blue basalt, of which the city and its beautiful palaces, temples, 
and mansions are constructed, and we see venturesome quarry- 
men, like Shetland bird-catchers or animated plummets, dangling 
at dizzy heights from the extremities of slender cords, and 
patiently with their crowbars detaching huge masses of rock from 
the flanks of the cliffs. Hereabouts is the Fort of Loreto, so 
called because it encloses the church, which a devout Indian of 
the last age erected in memory of his deliverance whilst belated 
on this spot in a terrific hurricane. Though this stronghold is 
recent, it has no value for defensive purposes ; but a few soldiers 
_ still occupy the place. The church is in decay, as is also the 
penitential cobblestone road, over which pilgrims from the city 
used to reach the shrine, passing beneath a fine archway with 
representation of the Holy House of Loreto, surmounted by a 
figure of St. Michael, now all crumbling away. Half a mile off, 
and at a higher elevation, is the Fort of Guadalupe, which, like 
the others, has been constructed around an ancient pilgrimage 
church, or rather around its site, for the walls were employed to 
strengthen the earthworks hastily thrown up to defend the posi- 
tion, and little now remains to indicate its former position but 
the crypt, once used as a powder magazine; the chaplain’s house, 
now occupied by a veteran of the war; and a ruined cloister, 
where lie a couple of dismounted cannon half a century old. 
The custodian conducted us from point to point of the fortress, 
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fighting the various sieges of Puebla over again—from the Mexican 
point of view, of course. And, indeed, the Mexicans may be ex- 
cused for the fuss they annually make on the 5th of May, the 
second holiday of the year in point of dignity, when they vaunt 
the prowess of Zaragoza and his brave handful of followers, who 
here repulsed the attack of a superior French force. From a 
military point of view the achievement was inconsiderable, but 
this was the first occasion on which the national forces had _ suc- 
ceeded in coping successfully with the sprightly Gallic chasseurs 
and zouaves, and it gave heart to the obstinate resistance of 
Juarez and his followers. The real battle of Puebla was that in 
April, 1867, when the present Mexican President stormed the 
works, considerably strengthened since the last assault, and cap- 
tured not only the city but its French defenders. 

The views to be obtained from the bastions of the fort well 
reward one for the dusty journey from town. Behind us tower 
the majestic volcanoes, with their glistening crowns of snow; to 
the right, beyond the hill of St. John with its sky-blue hacienda 
with arcaded facade, is the famous pyramid of Cholula, sur- 
mounted by the church of Los Remedios. At our feet lies the 
city, rectangular, compact, and gay in the many-hued tints of 
graceful campaniles and enamelled domes, relieved here and 
there by refreshing intervals of cool green foliage, restful to the 
eye and to the weary body; pleasant plazas and plazuelas, with 
seats and fountains and parterres of flowers. This is actually a 
socialistic people. A man with but a gaily-striped blanket and a 
packet of cigarettes is as affluent as an hidalgo of vast estates. 
He may lounge the livelong day in beautiful gardens, as much 
his as his neighbor's, chatting with his acquaintances, quizzing 
the passer-by, and enjoying a@/fresco concerts of a high order. 
Where he takes his scanty meal or his nightly repose matters 
little; his life is beneath the blue vault of heaven, his days are 
serene, placid, and unambitious, and he regards the restless Yan- 
kee contractor or hurrying speculator much as did the old Rus- 
sian count in the “Great Pink Pearl,” muttering sotto voce: 
“These people have no repose.” Albeit the dreams of the Pu- 
eblanos are rudely disturbed at four in the morning by the deep 
booming of the cathedral bell; others of lesser size then join the 
chorus, and a discordant clamor, inimical to slumber, ensues, the 
ecclesiastical authorities. being evidently resolved on granting no 
peace to the wicked, and safety is alone to be found in meekly 
submitting and betaking one’s self forthwith to the temple; but 
even here quiet is unobtainable, for therein is a huge wheel, pro- 
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vided with thirty or more tinkling campanillas, which the server 
revolves with a will at the Sanctus, Consecration, and priest’s 
Communion. For thirsty peasants ample provision is made, and 
at intervals in the forta/es surrounding the plaza occur mounds 
of clay in which rest vast jars containing pulgue, dispensed in 
pint measures by attendant Hebes to ragged peones. Much 
pulque is produced at the extensive maguey plantations in this 
district, the Lake of Apam being a centre of the industry. From 
Apam station a pu/gue train leaves daily for the capital, and doz- 
ens of the unshapely casks in which the Mexican cider is stored 
may be seen around, awaiting transportation. Over a Pueblan 
pulqueria we noted a rhyming legend to the effect that if only 
the Lake of Apam were filled with pudgue instead of water heaven 
would be let down to earth. Another drinking den had as its 
sign “The great Temple of Bacchus,” whilst a third cynically de- 
scribed itself in vast gilt letters as “The Sword of Satan.” 
Shortly after reading this we saw a gentle peasant woman with 
infinite patience endeavoring to induce her staggering and be- 
muddled lord to accompany her homewards; she would probably 
have concurred in the appositeness of the saloon sign. 

A more attractive Pueblan characteristic is the large number 
of ornaments exposed for sale in shops and at street-corners, 
carved from the lovely onyx quarried hard by. The mines are 
now in the hands of a foreign company and large quantities of 
this beautiful stone are exported. No one leaves Puebla without 
taking a memento in the shape of a paper-weight, fruit, or pen- 
holder of Puebla onyx, a fine assortment of which may be seen 
in a shop facing the Dominican church. In the cathedral the 
enormous holy-water stoups are of this material, as also are the 
three pulpits. Onyx is, in fact, to Puebla what ivory carving is 
to Dieppe and filigree jewelry to Malta. There are also other 
curiosities, stained basket-work, clay images and pottery. The 
guide book advising us of the excellence of Pueblan soap, we 
found some, after various inquiries, in a butcher’s shop—of all 
places in the world !—joints of beef and pendent haunches alter- 
nating with symmetrically arranged saponaceous pyramids. It 
proved, however, to be a malodorous and uncanny compound ; 
in fact, a gruesome and unctuous article. 

The visitor to Puebla will be agreeably impressed by the 
universal kindliness and urbanity of its inhabitants. If he lounges 
under the spreading shade-trees of the paseo—the Rotten Row 
of the town—the odds are that some friendly citizen will engage 
him in conversation, point out various objects worthy of his at- 
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tention, and make him feel at home in the Angelic City. Several 
times the writer has been called back in Pueblan shops to take 
the balance of small change due him, and he has been asked a 
lower price for articles than he had expressed his willingness to 
give; and then the banquetings, the well-turned speeches, the 
bands, and the agreeable courtesies that one has encountered 
here on gala occasions—all these concur in making Puebla among 
the pleasantest of memories. 

As might be supposed from the amiability of the citizens, 
Puebla is well provided with hospitals, asylums, and educational 
establishments, and the State College, which originated over a 
century ago under Jesuit management, has a large library, a well- 
furnished museum, and a strong professional staff. But the 
leading characteristic of Puebla is the number, beauty, and 
general interest of its temples, which are encountered at every 
turn. True, Mexican churches are now the property of the state; 
there is even a bill before Congress to let them out to the 
highest bidder; however, they are graceful monuments of the old 
order of things, and for the most part are yet employed for Chris- 
tian worship. The cathedral of Puebla is the most attractive 
ecclesiastical edifice in Mexico, and stands on a paved platform 
elevated above the main plaza, and occupying the entire length 
of its southern side. Even the iron railings which separate this 
atrium from the square are a work of art, erected to the memory 
of Pope Pius IX., and comprehending a number of well-executed 
statues: the twelve apostles, doctors, saints, and the angels to 
whose initiative the city owns its origin. The church, which is 
over three hundred feet long by one hundred broad, dates from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, and is con- 
structed of the dark-blue stone from the neighboring quarries, 
having two western towers and a graceful central dome. The 
old tower contains the instruments of matutinal torture already 
mentioned, one ponderous bell scaling nigh on twenty thousand 
pounds. The interior of the cathedral is superb, and is being 
judiciously restored by a native artist. It is unfortunate that, 
the centre of the building being occupied by the choir after the 
Spanish fashion, a view of the ,entirety of the temple cannot be 
obtained. By this arrangement there is no nave, the choir being 
near the western entrance; this is connected with the high 
aitar by the crujia, or railed-in gangway. The “main altar” 
in a Mexican cathedral is in reality a number of altars ranged 
around a central pyramid of rich marbles, adorned with statues 
and gilding, and tapering upwards to the roof. There are also 
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three pulpits, for the epistle, gospel, and sermon respectively, and 
beyond this, at the extreme east of the church, is the Lady 
Chapel, with marvellous paintings of the Assumption and Coro- 
nation of the Blessed Virgin, the culminating glories of this mu- 
seum of sacred treasures. In the choir a thorn from the crown 
of our Lord is kept in a shrine over the bishop's throne, and in 
the relic chapel are a number of precious remains of saints, 
statues of many of whom line the walls. In fine, it would re- 
quire a treatise to do justice to the carving in wood and stone, 
in marble and onyx; to the rich metal-work in iron, brass, and 
silver; to the tapestry, the paintings, and the unique antiquities 
contained in this glorious temple. 

The public services are here rendered with unusual pomp 
and solemnity, and at High Mass the very choristers are robed 
in golden copes. These offices are attended by crowds of de- 
vout worshippers, and family groups may frequently be seen 
scattered about the floors, the mother with her numerous 
brood, from the infant in arms to the lusty youngster from 
school; it is thus that Pueblan habits of piety are early formed. 
One morning we saw an aged woman leading a blind old priest 
to his confessional, in which, having safely deposited him, she 
knelt before him in the tribunal of penance; it recalled an 
expression of Victor Hugo’s in Les Misérables, “Two weak- 
nesses supporting each other.” Notices are hung in the churches 
here, very properly, prohibiting women from wearing hats and 
bonnets in the sacred buildings; and the only time we re- 
member to have seen this direction defied was when one 
of our own people, a lady, strode with her husband amidst 
the kneeling worshippers, chattering and laughing gaily. It is 
scarcely to be marvelled at that the inhabitants believe the Eng- 
lish to be a nation of infidels, and it proved hard to convince an 
intelligent workman that there were churches in England. So to 
this it has finally arrived, that we have purified our national re- 
ligion to that degree that to outsiders it is invisible in its unsul- 
lied, colorless aspect, whilst we in our restless peregrinations make 
merry over the obtrusive devotions of Catholic Belgians, who 
recite their prayers at the appointed hours in bazaar or market 
place as if they believed in the efficacy of such petitions, and 
were not ashamed of employing them. 

In treating of the temples of Puebla one is overwhelmed by 
the mass of material to one’s hand, and hardly knows where to 
begin. Let us take the churches of the four great religious 
orders which formerly labored for the spiritual and intellectual 
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well-being of the great Spanish dependency—the Jesuits and 
the Gray, Black, and White Friars. The church of the Jesuits, 
La Compania, in its present form is two centuries old, replac- 
ing a former temple. It is a large, well-lighted building, with 
twin western towers and flying buttresses supporting the nave, 
an infrequent feature in Mexican architecture. The public pave- 
ment passes under the towers and portico, which can, however, 
be closed by iron gates. Internally there are fine holy-water 
stoups of onyx, stone statues of the apostles on the twelve 
Corinthian columns, and some excellent oil paintings. The 
numerous confessionals are inscribed with apposite extracts from 
the sacred Scriptures. The Jesuits conferred great benefits on 
learning in Mexico by their colleges, and their ancient buildings 
at Puebla, adjoining this church, are very extensive. They were 
occasionally dismissed from the country, regularly coming up 
again smiling after each knock-down blow. They were finally 
expelled in 1856, three years before the decree of Juarez which 
closed all the monasteries. However, they are back again in 
Puebla amongst other cities, and building, decoration, and the 
formation of libraries go on in spite of past experiences. The 
upshot of all this will be, that when the church has collected 
sufficient zmpedimenta to prove attractive the good old game of 
grab will recommence; the colleges will become police barracks 
or be appropriated by military leaders, and the books will join 
their predecessors on the shelves of the public libraries, where 
they will repose in peace, the perusal of the Latin and Greek 
fathers and of conciliar decrees being hardly attractive reading 
to the casual student. As to the monastic spoliation of three 
decades ago, one never hears it reprobated in Mexico by Catho- 
lic or Mason. Just one typical illustration taken at random: It 
is said that in the general scramble a dignitary of the epaulette, 
secured the most valuable ecclesiastical estate in the Mexican 
capital, through which the handsome Cadle del cinco de Mayo now 
runs, for the nominal consideration of fifteen hundred dollars. 
Not wishing to appear too prominently in the transaction, the 
warrior inscribed the property in the name of the lady of his 
choice, which faithless siren, secure of the booty, forthwith 
eloped with her mustachioed cavalier, an’ aide-de-camp to her 
elderly adorer. Moral: Let Catholic institutions in Mexico lease, 
not buy, buildings, and let the pious distribute their alms during 
their life-time, leaving an unendowed posterity to maintain in its 
turn its own establishments of mercy and learning. 

It was natural that in a Spanish colony the Carmelites should 
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have held a prominent position, and in Mexico they constituted 
formerly the richest of all the religious orders, as may be read- 
ily verified by inspecting the glorious temples once pertaining to 
them to be found in every considerable town. The Carmen at 
Puebla is no exception to this rule, and with its great yellow 
dome forms a conspicuous object; it stands, however, in a poor 
quarter, presents a forlorn and deserted appearance, and is 
begirt with marvellous unsavory odors. La Soledad, hard by, 
though less pretentious, is more inviting, large sums having been 
lavished on its restoration and adornments; the camarin, or 
treasure room, is especially rich, and a picture of St. Teresa as 
a standard rose-tree, bearing a dozen full-blown flowers contain- 
ing in their centres monks and nuns of her reform, is certainly 
an extraordinary genealogical conception of the old school of 
pictorial art. 

The Dominicans had a handsome church on the opposite side 
of the city. It stands back from the street in a spacious court, 
and the suggestive dogs holding torches in their teeth may be 
seen on the walls. The nave is well proportioned but meanly 
frescoed, and the temple abounds in contrasts. In a Mexican 
church one makes instinctively for the north transept, and here 
one’s researches are repaid by charming representations of the 
last two of the Glorious Mysteries, embedded in a gorgeous 
indrustation of golden churrigueresque adornments, two centuries 
‘old, which completely covers the walls. 

San Francisco, the most interesting of the Pueblan temples, 
is the last to which we would conduct an unbeliever. Ordinarily 
the exterior is the main attraction of a Mexican fane, and the 
outside of the former church of the Franciscans never wearies 
the eye; especially is this true of the graceful and tapering 
tower, a landmark from every part of the city or surrounding 
country, reminding one of the cathedral tower at Antwerp. The 
church proper is all that now remains of this quondam vast 
establishment dedicated to its pristine purpose. Invalid soldiers 
occupy the cloister; the chapels of the Santa Escuela and the 
Tercer Orden (the holy school and the third order) are forlorn 
and deserted, and on festivals pecadores and matador torment the 
toros in what was erstwhile the peaceful garden of the Gray 
Friars. The church occupies a commanding position, a_ large 
square fronting it, and beyond this is the new faseo with its 
promenades and seats, its ride and sliade-trees, skirting the little 
Atoyac River. The facade of brick-work with white medallions, 
fascinating tile-work, and numerous saints never wearies, and 
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Saint Francis receiving the stigmata forms the central figure. 
Entering, one passes under an unusually flat arch supporting the 
choir loft, which, despite the misgivings it formerly occasioned, 
has endured over two centuries. The vast and lofty nave is still 
pleasing, notwithstanding the sinister frescoings of restorers who 
have done their worst. The choir is unchanged except for the 
inevitable ravages of time, and contains carvings and paintings of 
antiquarian interest. Much havoc is wrought in this country by 
insects, and we have seen a tottering wooden altar propped up 
by a pole, this support having crushed the soft, worm-eaten 
timber as if it were sponge; and, indeed, one might easily have 
picked the whole to pieces with one’s fingers. To the right of 
the choir is the sacristy, remarkable for a lovely laver of tile- 
work, and many paintings interesting rather for their antiquity 
than for artistic merit. Many of them are from the old mon- 
astery and the dependent chapels now closed, and represent 
the “twelve apostles” of Mexico and other Franciscan 
worthies. But ¢he attraction of the church is the chapel north 
of the nave formerly dedicated to Our Lady of Reparation 
(Nuestra Senora de Remedios). This image, however, has been 
kept in the tabernacle on the high altar for the last hun- 
dred years or more. It is not to be confounded with the still. 
more famous image of the same name whose shrine is near 
the capital of the Republic, and which, being the especial 
patroness of the Spaniards during the revolutionary wars, was 
styled by the followers of the banner of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe “La Gachupina” (the Spanish woman). Both these 
figures are of wood and about eight inches long; the latter 
was from Spain, but the Puebla one was a present from Cor- 
tez to an Indian chieftain. 

We must avoid a tempting digression on these two images 
and return to the chapei, now dedicated to the Blessed Brother 
Sebastian of Aparicio, who was born in 1502 and lived on 
into the next century. He was one of the devoted band of 
Franciscans who did so much for the settlement of New Spain, 
driving ox-carts with mails from the coast to the capital and 
afterwards on the road to the north, and meeting with nume- 
rous perilous adventures. Many of these are depicted on the 
walls with explanatory and interjectional verses subscribed. The 
saint’s youth was a succession of prodigies; thus, he is here re- 
presented as rescued from a flaming oven, from a mnill-race, 
and from beneath a wagon wheel; and a wolf licks his sores. 
We now pass to scenes from his travels, as when his cart 
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falls over a bridge into the creek, out of which he leads the 
patient oxen, himself walking on the water. Then he reposes 
under an oak whilst around him are seated various wild beasts 
and equally ferocious Indians, the contents of the cart unmo- 
lested, and the oxen grazing unharmed. The three Franciscans 
from Ghent who arrived in 1523 were the first missionaries in 
the country; next year the “twelve apostles” arrived; the first 
bishop, who came four years later, was also a Franciscan, and to 
this order, which extended its missions even into Texas .and 
California, where their ruins may still be seen, must primarily be 
attributed the conversion of the country. Their main house was 
in the centre of the capital, where much of it may still be seen; 
the refectory is now a livery stable, the garden forms the plea- 
saunce of the Hétel Jardin, and the large group of churches is 
apportioned amidst various sectaries. Thus, the Baptists have put 
a glass roof over the fatzo, or inner court, of the monastery, 
where they hold some religious services;, the Anglicans have 
ensconced themselves in one of the chapels, and the main church, 
forlorn and bare, has fallen to a coterie who on their notice- 
board style it “The Cathedral of the true Church of Jesus 
Christ in Mexico.” The writer once with difficulty tempted a 
young Mexican into this profaned relic of a pious age, when, 
viewing its barren aspect, with nothing but a pulpit, chairs, and 
heaps of Bibles visible, the outraged Castilian exclaimed “ Muy 
feo” (very hideous) in pious horror, and fled incontinently. 
However, amidst all this desecration a handsome Catholic tem- 
ple has just been completed, an evidence that religion still sur- 
vives in the land. 

One is tempted to return to Puebla, where are a couple of 
score of interesting churches yet unnoticed, besides numerous 
other attractions. But enough has been already said, we hope, 
to convince the student of sacred art that without crossing the 
Atlantic he may find in this one city enough to occupy his 
attention during the whole period of his summer holiday. 


CHARLES E. HODSON. 
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DR. A. WHITE ON ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S GIFT OF 
TONGUES.* 


WE have animadverted on the manner of discussion followed 
by the writer in The Popular Science Monthly, who, reviewing, 
under the head of “ New Chapters in Science,” the miracles of 
St.Francis Xavier, passes over much of the subject in absolute 
silence. Even that which should appeal to the investigating 
talent of a modern scientist, as being within reach of verifi- 
cation—that is to say, the standing miracle of the saint’s body 
remaining incorrupt at Goa in the year of grace 1891—fails to 
arrest his attention. As to what he does assume for apparent 
examination, he maintains still the policy of silence with respect 
to any evidence adduced. Neither does he adduce any for his 
own views. The intrinsic plausibility of a legendary evolution is 
demonstration enough. Its scientific prestige, we may suppose, 
lends to the light flippancy which makes up the body of his 
article an air of circumstantial evidence that invites no further 
inquiry. is 

Besides an appeal to his imagination, he has no remark to 
make about the juridical processes, which began three years 
after Xavier’s death at Goa and were concluded seventy years 
later at Rome. After this latter date, 1622, the juridical evi- 
dence, in behalf of all the miracles on which the Roman courts 
chose to base the process of canonization, was within reach of 
biographers. New miracles, that is to say prodigies, of which 
the full records were now available, came to be placed at the 
service of history. Hence, in the edition of Tursellini, published 
five years after the canonization, we have this special advertise- 
ment on the title-page: “There are added, from the report 
made in secret consistory before His Holiness, Gregory XV., 
some miracles which are not in the Life’ (Monacho, 1627). With 
regard to all this evidence, so distinct, judicial, and ample, the 
learned writer has no occasion to say so much as would give 
his simple readers the faintest inkling that evidence was ever 
taken, or that the records exist—yes, and exist even in books 
from which he would make us believe that he is quoting. I 
shall give a sample soon. 


* This and the preceding article, ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly on the Miracles of St. 
Francis Xavier,” in the August number of this magazine, are the continuation and conclusion 
of the series entitled ‘‘ The Warfare of Science.” 
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But I promised to vindicate the ex-president of Cornell. Uni- 
versity from the implied discredit which attaches to such 
manipulation of questions historical and scientific, and that 
under the head of “ New Chapters in Science.” The vindication 
is very easy. It consists in showing where all this novelty of 
science has been copied from. So that the errors are to be laid 
not at the doctor’s door, but at that of his authorities. They 
are authors not of an accurate modern science, but of a some- 
what old and now rather effete Protestantism. 

In 1754 Dr. Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, pub- 
lished his Criterion; or, Rules by which the true Mtracles of the 
New Testament are distinguished from the spurious Miracles of 
Pagans and Papists. The line of discussion followed by Dr. 
Douglas, and even his very phrases, are identical with those 
which we now read in the “ New Chapters of Science.” 

In 1818 Dr. John Milner, the Roman Catholic Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of the London district, wrote his celebrated work, The End 
of Religious Controversy. In treating the Notes of the True 
Church, he spoke of miracles; and, running down the long line 
of miraculous history in the Roman Catholic Church, he took 
special notice of St. Francis Xavier as one of the wonder-work- 
ers in these latter days.* In the course of the four years 
which followed the publication of this work, two persons in par- 
ticular distinguished themselves by their efforts to refute Dr. 
Milner; one was the Bishop of St. David’s, against whom the 
original work had been written; the other was a free lance, the 
Rev. Mr. Greer, vicar of Templebodane, chaplain to Earl Tal- 
bot, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. It may be highly interest- 
ing to the modern_world, seventy years later than those days, to 
quote a page from Dr. Milner’s subsequent vindication of his 
own work against these assailants. The page will show how 
new the “New Chapters” of modern science really are. And 
a remark which he appends, for the benefit of the effete Protes- 
tantism opposing him, will exhibit Dr. Milner’s acute foresight 
in marking out precisely the line which deism and _ infidelity 
would follow when, at some future day, they would pick up 
and use the rusty tools of sectarian Christianity ; just what we 
are witnessing in The Popular Science Monthly, 1891. 

Thus Dr. Milner speaks: 

“With his usual adroitness, the vicar skips over the count- 


less and well-attested miracles of St. Bernard in the twelfth 
century, and of the other saints I have referred to, in order to 


* Letter xxiii. 
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cavil at those of a holy personage whose name ought never to 
be mentioned by him without blushing. I speak of the great 
St. Francis Xaverius, the Apostle of the Indies. The plain case 
is this: the miracles of this wonderful missionary have been and 
are still celebrated throughout India, where he, by his personal 
labors under God, converted above a hundred thousand pagans 
to Christianity, as well as throughout Europe, ever since his 
death, in 1552; and they have always been, together with the 
miracles of the other saints, a grievous eye-sore to Protestant 
polemics. At length Dr. Douglas, the late learned and acute 
Bishop of Salisbury, wrote and published his Criterion of Mtra- 
cles for the express purpose of disproving the miracles wrought 
in the Catholic Church, and of demonstrating that ‘the miracles 
ascribed to Popish saints are forgeries of an age posterior to 
that they lay claim to.’ In proof of this, he brings what he 
calls ‘conclusive evidence that, during thirty-five years from the 
death of Xavier, his miracles had not been heard of. The evi- 
dence,’ he says, ‘I shall allege is that of Acosta (Joseph Acosta), 
who himself had been a missionary among the Indians. His 
work, De Procuranda Indorum Salute, was printed in 1589—that 
is, above thirty-seven years after the death of Xavier; and in it 
we find an express acknowledgment that xo miracles had ever 
been performed by missionaries among the Indians. Acosta was 
himself a Jesuit, and therefore from his silence we may infer, 
unexceptionably, that between thirty and forty years had elapsed 
before Xavier’s miracles were thought of.’” 


Dr. Milner continues : 


“This pretended conclusive evidence of the celebrated Detector 
Douglas, as he was called, has been echoed and re-echoed by the 
Rev. Le Mesurier, Hugh Farmer, Peter Roberts, and every 
Protestant writer on miracles, whom I have met with, down to 
the Rev. R. Greer, who, in again trumpeting it, sins against the 
conviction which the evidence of Dr. Douglas’s error, contained in 
the End of Controversy, must have produced in him. In fact, I 
produced the commission of the King of Portugal to his viceroy 
in India, Don Francisco Baretto, dated May 28, 1556, within 
three years and four months from the death of the saint, in 
which the king charges him ‘to take depositions upon oath, in 
all parts of India, concerning these miracles.’ This fact refutes 
at once Dr. Douglas’s conclusive evidence of their not being 
heard of for thirty-five years after the death of St. Xaverius. 
But, in the second place, I quoted the words of the identical 
Joseph Acosta, from the very work referred to by his lordship, 
in which he distinctly says this: ‘Even in our own time mira- 
cles, too numerous to be counted, have taken place both in the 
East and the West Indies.’ He afterwards says, speaking of 
‘the man of our age, the blessed Master Francis, as St. Xave- 
rius was called before his canonization: ‘So many and such great 
signs are reported of him by many, and those proper witnesses, 
that hardly so many are reported of any one except the Apos- 
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tles.’ I had long known that Bishop Douglas and his followers 
falsified the work of Acosta, but I wished to find the latter in 
some library of public access; at length I found it in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, where I said it might be seen any day, by 
inquiring for it under the title which I set down. What excuse, 
I now ask, can the vicar devise for his deliberate prevarication, 
in continuing to assert that ‘Acosta makes no mention of Xa- 
vier’s miracles’? and that ‘forty years elapsed after Xavier's 
death before his miracles were thought of’?” 


On the next page, after dissecting another characteristic refu- 
tation of the Protestant apologist, Dr. Milner makes this acute 
forecast of the future: ; 

“T appeal to your reflection, dear sir, whether after this 
manner a deist, or other infidel, would not be able to explain 
away every miracle mentioned in the Gospel as easily and as 
plausibly as the vicar does the supernatural events in ques- 
tion.” * 

So much for Dr. Milner, and the pedigree of these new 
“Chapters on the Warfare of Science.” Where the. Protestant 
bishop and the Protestant vicar have disappeared in due course 
into the innocuous past, we see now Dr. Milner’s prediction 
fulfilled, and the deist and the infidel come on the stage to 
pick up and wield the rusty weapons of a sectarianism effete. 

The subject-matter, to which these schools take exception, 
may be regarded very aptly under two aspects. In the first 
place, there is the general idea and conception of a process of 
canonization, as bearing upon the question of miracles. In the 
second place, there is the special subject, or Christian hero, who 
is brought before the competent courts with a view to canon- 
ization. 

A general idea of the process of canonization may be con- 
ceived by a glance at one of the Roman courts. It is the 
“Congregation of Rites” which takes cognizance of these 
matters. This tribunal consists of divers cardinals, several 
officials, and many consultors, among whom are the three oldest 
judges of the most venerable court in Rome, that called the 
Rota. In particular, there is the official named the “promotor 
fidei,” whose express duty it is to take exception to every and 

* For all the references made in the foregoing, including those to Bishop Douglas’s Crz- 
terion, see the places cited in Dr. Milner’s books, of which American editions are in circula- 
tion, viz.: Zhe End of Controversy, Letters xxiii. and xxiv. pages 162, etc., New York, 
Sadlier, 1843; and A Vindication of the End of Religious Controversy, Letter xxii. pages 
173-6, Philadelphia, Cummiskey, 1825. There is also an interesting little résumé of the 


entire controversy added as an appendix, from the London Catholic Miscellany, to Bouhour’s 
Life of St. Francis Xavier, pp. 441-450, Philadelphia, Cummiskey, 1841. 
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any element in the cause, if it affords the smallest room for 
exception. On any given cause there are primary meetings, 
then more formal preparatory meetings, then two general meet- 
ings a year, in presence of the Sovereign Pontiff. Only one case 
is treated in any such general assembly, and that only for the 
stage at which such case then may happen to be; and the 
stages are many. In the meantime the consultors study diligent- 
ly all the informations, sent in by episcopal authority from those 
parts where the original testimonies have been taken regarding 
the servant of God; they study all the summaries, documents, 
regarding questions of fact and of right, the exceptions of the 
opposing advocate, the replies and rejoinders? They are bound 
to hear the verbal processes of proctors, advocates, and postu- 
lators of the cause. All are bound by oath to the strictest 
secrecy; nor can they receive any gifts or remuneration from 
parties interested in the progress of the cause. Such parties, 
belonging to a religious order or congregation, can have no 
part whatever in the deliberations pertaining to the process of 
canonization.* 

There are two main courses of deliberation, one issuing in the 
question, whether the person is to be beatified; the other, later 
on, whether he is to be canonized. These courses are subdivided 
into the questions of his heroic virtue, of his miracles or his 
martyrdom, and finally of the determining point in each course, 
“whether it is safe to proceed to beatification, or canonization.” 

The idea and meaning of heroism in virtue is fixed with 
scientific and theological accuracy. It means that perfection of 
moral habitude which surpasses the ordinary endeavors and suc- 
cess of human nature, in practising, and in possessing itself of, 
such a moral habit of rectitude. This heroic degree must be 
proved with regard to the three theological virtues, as enumer- 
ated in the New Testament: faith, hope, and charity; and the 
charity must be established in its double significance of love of 
God and love of one’s neighbor. In like manner are treated 
the four cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance. These, though natural in themselves—that is to say, 
within the competency of human nature—must be shown, in 
the present subject, to have been practised in the higher 
order of Christian perfection, and to have reached the heroic 
degree of the same. In like manner, all the exercises of a 
Christian life pass under review. They are prayer, the use of 
the sacraments, the most perfect self-abnegation in all its forms ; 


* Bouix, 7ractatus de Curia Romana, pars ii. c. 5. 
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and the most genuine self-disinterestedness with regard to any- 
thing like self-seeking, vanity, boasting, a most subtle vice of 
the human compound, and one so utterly remote from the 
intelligence of the carnal mind, that we see critics argue against 
the miracles of St. Francis Xavier, because “no account of a 
miracle wrought by him appears in his own letters,” and be- 
cause “he blushed deeply” when “one of his brethren asked him 
one day if he had raised the dead”! ‘It is not, indeed, true 
that St. Francis makes no mention of miracles wrought through 
his merits.* But the saint, as becomes him, refers the merit of 
all to “the faith and piety of these children and others.” Ah! 
the writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly might exclaim, 
there is “Xavier's own account”! Exactly! And it is very 
necessary that it should have been so, if in subsequent times there 
was ever question of his canonization. 

Supposing that all these points separately, and on their own 
merits, have been satisfactorily determined, as establishing the 
heroic virtues of a servant of God, now it is in order for the 
court to take cognizance of such other gifts as may have been 
attributed to the proposed saint. Really, only one more element 
is necessary, for the intent and effect of canonization. That is 
the seal of God upon his saint, by miracles wrought through his 
intercession after death. The purpose of this inquiry is to ascer- 
tain whether the person died in the grace of God, enjoying the 
gift of final perseverance, thereby reaching heaven, and therefore 
remaining for ever a friend of God. The church does not want 
to honor one, however great he may have been in life, who 
may, after all, have lost his soul. «Nor will God honor such a 
one with miraculous signs after death. Hence such miracles are 
required and must be proved, as having been wrought through 
the intercession of the servant of God. 

All these requirements being fulfilled, nothing more is neces- 
sary for canonization. But if it is claimed that the saint worked 
miracles even during his life, these have to be examined, as any 
thing and every thing else concerning him must be investigated, 
that on every point his character and life may be seen through 
and dissected. 

As to the prima facie trustworthiness of these Roman pro- 
cesses, it will not escape the notice of any one who is at all 
acquainted with the elements of European history that all the 
jurisprudence and legal practice of our civilization descend, not 
merely from the practice and principles of Roman common law, 

* Coleridge, vol. i. p. 154, one of the pages quoted by Dr. White ! 
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but from that law as preserved, practised, and presided over by 
the Catholic Church and her ecclesiastical authorities, whereof 
the centre and type have always been the traditional methods 
and canons of Papal Rome. Her canons, in principle and prac- 
tice, shaped the jurisprudence which we have to-day. Nor does 
this seminary of legality altogether resemble in its ways many of 
the restless young scions, the wavering and spasmodic legal codes 
and systems, which have come into existence a long way down 
in the line of descent. Modifications in the methods of Rome 
are considered recent when we count their age by only two or 
three centuries, so utterly out of her way is it to act under the 
passing bias of political or other pressure. And as to some judi- 
cial methods and styles of criticism, which have had no part in her 
and are elsewhere in vogue, she presents the very antithesis to 
them. I need only refer to this method of criticism which we 
have before our eyes. A man takes exception to all Roman 
processes in general, not by any intelligent or intelligible objec- 
tion, but by this observation, which I have already quoted: 
“For some very thoughtful remarks as to the worthlessness of 
the testimony to miracles presented during the canonization pro- 
ceedings at Rome, see Maury, Legendes Pieuses.” * 

The miraculous gifts attributed to a saint may be ranged 
under the heads of infused wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, 
miraculous works, prophetic announcements; the discernment of 
spirits, the gift of tongues, the interpretation of speeches, trans- 
ports, ecstasies, raptures, visions, apparitions, and _ revelations. 
Perhaps none of these were wanting to Xavier. Only some 
specimens were selected by Rome. One of those selected sup- 
plies the writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly with his most 
triumphant refutation of the miracles, as a whole; and is ex- 
pected to afford us the most brilliant proof of his own evolution, 
which, if true, would be almost as miraculous as anything 
adduced for Xavier. For, morally speaking, it would indeed be 
marvellous that such a history as his, defying as it does natural 
laws, should have grown up about him, while he was alive and 
active among men, without any adequate facts on which to 
rest it. 

Says the doctor: “Perhaps the best illustration of this evolu- 
tion of miracles in Xavier’s case is to be found in the growth of 
another legend; and it is especially instructive, because it grew 


*Dr. A. D. White, ex-president of Cornell University, in 7he Popular Science Monthly, 
May, 1891, p. 12, at the end of‘a long note, which for its erudition and other critical qualities 
is about as oblique-looking as this remark. 
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luxuriantly despite the fact that it is utterly contradicted in all 
parts of Xavier’s writings.” Here we see what a feast of reason 
the doctor is preparing in the refutation of this splendid legend. 
It is indeed his best. He devotes nearly two pages to it. His 
whole argument upon the subject is contained in the following 
eleven lines; which, however, as the reader will observe, contain 
the expression of only one idea, that Xavier encountered an 
immense difficulty in the multiplicity of languages which the 
multitude of peoples and tribes spoke. The doctor’s words are: 


“Throughout his letters, from first to last, Xavier constantly 
dwells upon his difficulties with the various languages of the 
different tribes among whom he went. He tells us how he sur- 
mounted these difficulties; sometimes by learning just enough of 
a language to translate into it some of the main church formu- 
las; sometimes by getting the help of others to patch together 
some pious teaching to be learned by rote; sometimes by em- 
ploying interpreters; and sometimes by a mixture of various 
dialects and by signs. On one occasion he tells us that a very 
serious difficulty arose, and that his voyage to China was de- 
layed because, among other things, the interpreter he had 
engaged had failed to meet him.” 


This is the entire argument of the doctor to disprove Xa- 
vier’s gift of tongues. The rest of the two pages is taken up 
with some cynicism, and with quotations from Bouhours, Tur- 
sellini, and Coleridge. This is a cheap science, and a cheaper 
logic. 

His argument is this: Xavier’s letters inform us throughout 
that naturally he did not know the languages of the people 
whom he encountered and that he helped himself as best he 
could. Therefore the doctor draws this conclusion: that Xavier’s 
possessing the gift of tongues is “utterly contradicted in all 
parts of Xavier’s writings.’ To which argument the obvious 
rejoinder is this: that, as Xavier’s letters inform us of the con- 
stant difficulties which he met with in the multitude of lan- 
guages, and of the way he helped himself as best he could, 
therefore he is just in the condition for receiving the gift of ton- 
gues or the very special help of God. Did he receive it or 
not? That is the question. And that is a question of evidence. 
The doctor keeps clear of the evidence. He quotes Father 
Coleridge for the assertion that Xavier had the gift.* On the 
same page Father Coleridge refers the reader to the evidence 
in a note on another page. That reference and note the doctor 


*Vol. i. p. 173. 
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does not see. So the doctor’s argument keeps clear of the 
point, and his eye keeps clear of the evidence. 

Nay, he is singularly novel in his original wealth of argu- 
ment. We took occasion before to show how his article is a 
museum of the rusty tools of a century ago, from Dr. Douglas’s 
performance on through the line of polemical writers who have 
chanted the same refrain. On this occasion the writer of 
“New Chapters in Science” surpasses himself. He goes back, 
not one century to Anglican theologians, but three centuries to 
a Roman theologian! Albeit, in both exploits he seems to be 
equally innocent. Let us listen to this same argument from 
Jacob Picenino, as Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., cites 
him: 

In his treatise on the Beatification and Canonization of Saints 
Benedict XIV. speaks in these terms: “Among the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier, published by Father Horace Tursellini after 
the saint’s life, is one in which he speaks thus of himself: ‘God 
grant that we may as soon as possible learn the language of 
Japan, in order to make known the divine mysteries; then we 
shall zealously prosecute our Christian work. For now we are 
among them like a mute statue. For they speak and discuss 
much about us; but we are silent, ignorant of the language of 
the country. At present we are become a child again to learn 
the elements of this language.’ J&acob Picenino infers from these 
words,” continues Benedict XIV., “that he was not endowed 
with the gift of tongues. But Cardinal Gotti vigorously refutes 
him; for the saint at one time might not have been able to 
speak languages, and afterwards might have received from God 
the gift of tongues; as was the case with the Apostles, upon 
whom the gift of tongues was divinely bestowed, not immediate- 
ly when they were called to the apostolate, but when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon them.” * 


Moreover, as Doctor Milner observed seventy years ago, 
none of the biographers of St. Francis have ascribed to him a 
constant or habitual exercise of the gift of tongues. The writers 
of his life mention that it was communicated to him for the 
first time in one of his missions at Travancor, and afterwards at 
Amanguci, and on some other occasions. 

And, as Father Coleridge observes, in 1872, and on the same 
page which the legendary evolutionist cites, but which, if he 
sees it, he reads in a singularly discriminating fashion : 

“We may add that no one, as far as we know, has ever 


supposed that the Apostles and their companions became neces- 
sarily possessed of all the different dialects enumerated by the 


* Benedict XIV., On Heroic Virtue, vol. iii. p. 225; New York and London, 1852, Orato- 
rian Series. 
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sacred historian, in such a manner as to have them at their 
command for all the purposes of life, so as to have been able 
to read or write them, to compose books or catechisms in them, 
or to be in any way independent, where the particular occasions 
for the miraculous gifts ceased, of the ordinary difficulties in 
intercourse with persons of different nations which are the 
results of the confusion of tongues. No one has ever supposed 
that, because St. Peter or St. Paul raised Tabitha or Eutychus 
to life, either of those Apostles had the power of raising every 
dead person they met with, or of preserving themselves from 
the natural doom of death, etc. 


And, finally, to quote again from one of the authors who, 
according to Dr. White, is altogether too early to exhibit the 
evolved stage of Xavier’s miracles, Tursellini himself, who had 
not the use of all the evidence used for the canonization, notes 
particularly, among the sixty-odd miracles recorded by him, one 
which is an exercise of the gift of tongues, though this one in 
particular seems not to have been selected by the Roman courts. 
It is that of Xavier’s satisfying with one answer the obtrusive 
questions of a number of insolent interrogators, who were 
putting questions without order, and at the same time, on the 
most diverse subjects. This was at Amanguci, in the intellectual 
tournaments to which the saint was subjected while preaching 
to the Japanese.t 

So much for the various logical errors committed by the 
critic when putting forth his most brilliant demonstration, that 
against Xavier’s possessing the gift of tongues. It is now in place 
to describe the gift on its own merits, and to give the evidence: 


“Tf the advocates of a proposed saint’s cause,” says Benedict 
XIV., “maintain that he had the gift of tongues, or, in other 
words, knew diverse tongues in a divine way, it will be neces- 
sary for them to show that he never studied these languages in 
a way to account for his possessing them, and that he appeared 
of a sudden skilled therein, and spoke them readily, as occa- 
sion offered. If the advocates maintain that the servant of God, 
speaking one language only, was heard by many in different 
languages, as if he were speaking in their own, it is necessary to 
bring forward witnesses to say that they heard him speak in 
their own language, as, for instance, Latin or Italian; and others, 
also, of different nations to say that they at the same time 
heard him speak in their own tongue, namely, Germans in Ger- 
man, Spaniards in Spanish, Frenchmen in French, Englishmen 
in English, and so of others: and besides, all must agree in the 
subject which the servant of God was speaking of.” f 


* Coleridge, vol. i. p. 172. + Tursellini, book vi. ch. 2. 
} Benedict XIV., ibid. p. 226-7. 
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Here, then, are two points legally set down for the examina- 
tion of the gift. The first is, that it must be shown to have 
been impossible for the servant of God to have known the lan- 
guages in any merely natural way. This is obvious in the case 
of St. Francis Xavier. It would appear that he preached to as 
many as thirty different nations, or tribes, with different dia- 
lects.* He spent only ten years in the Indies; and all his 
time was taken up with other things than philological studies. 
Moreover this is the one point shown by the erudite writer in 
the magazine, who luculently describes how the saint met with 
immense difficulties in addressing himself to so many different 
tribes, having so many different languages. 

The second point is, that, in spite of not knowing the lan- 
guages through any human means, the servant of God must be 
shown to have been skilled in them, so as to have used them 
upon occasion. This is the point which the writer in the maga- 
zine carefully ignores. There are two chief exhibitions of this 
gift: one is that of speaking in a given language, which he 
could not have learned; the other, that of speaking in any lan- 
guage, whatsoever it may have happened to be, or in a jargon, 
or attempt at a language, and being understood, at one and the 
same time, by divers people of different languages. In the cause 
of St. Francis Xavier the auditors of the Rota affirm both 
exhibitions of the gift.+ And both proved by evidence. Father 
Coleridge, in the place referred to, upon the page quoted by our 
critic, gives a “short epitome of the argument, as summarily 
presented by the auditors of the Rota in their chapter on this 
subject.” + The document from which he cites the evidence is 
the Relatio super Sanctitate et Mitraculis Franctsct Xavertt, a 
preliminary document, in which there is a full account of the 
processes; and each piece of testimony which is adduced is 
attributed to its proper author: and it is stated whether he was 
an eye-witness, or merely one who heard others speak of what 
had been done.§ I will quote a page and a half from this 
father’s “epitome” of the evidence for the gift of tongues, as 
taken out of the said great document. The note runs thus: 


“The fact [of St. Francis Xavier’s having the gift of tongues, 
as exhibited in the two forms mentioned] being thus divided 
into two parts, fourteen witnesses are referred to, who prove 
both parts at once. One of them, Emanuel Fernandez, an old 


* Coleridge, vol. i. p. 173. + Benedict XIV., ibid. 
¢ Vol. ii. p. 383-6, note 2 to book 5. § Preface to Coleridge’s first volume, p. xiii. 
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man of eighty at the time of his examination at Cochin, said 
that he knew Father Francis on the Fishery coast; and in the 
port of Jafanapatam, on the Coromandel coast, he had seen Fran- 
cis preaching to the natives in their own tongue, and that all 
marvelled that he spoke so well, though he had just come there 
and their language was very difficult to learn. And in the same 
town and port there were persons of divers nations and various 
tongues, and, in a certain sermon which the said father delivered 
in the presence of this witness, all affirmed that they heard him 
each as if he were speaking in their proper and natural language. 
Emanuel himself was witness that as soon as he came into a 
region he could speak any tongue; and this was considered a 
great miracle, and many were converted thereby. Another wit- 
ness testifies to having heard of the miracle from persons who 
were present at Jafanapatam when Francis preached as mentioned 
above, and also to the common opinion and fame which pre- 
vailed concerning this matter, and how it was commonly said 
along the Fishery coast that as soon as he had come there he 
had preached in the language of the Paravas, as if he had been 
born there. Another, examined at Lisbon, testifies to the pub- 
lic report, and that he had heard himself, from persons worthy 
of credit, of the possession of the gift of tongues by Francis 
Xavier, so that when he spoke in one language he was heard by 
people of different nations in the native language of each. 
Several other witnesses are enumerated for this. Then a witness 
whose examination was taken at Bazain, Rodrigo Diaz Pereira, 
one of the king’s nobles (Aule Regie Patritius), states that he 
sailed with Father Francis in the same ship to Banda—that is, to 
one of the Moluccas—and had seen many heathen converted to 
the faith by the labors and preaching of the father, and that he 
used to preach the faith to them in their own language. 
Another witness follows, who deposes to the same from common 
report. Another says that he heard from his uncle, Gaspar de 
Cerqueiros Abreu, commander of the ‘ Japanese expedition,’ that 
he had often heard Father Francis preaching in Japan or to the 
Chinese, and that, while he understood him in his own native 
Portuguese, all the others who were present understood him 
each in his own language, though they were of other nations. 
Another witness, examined at Goa, declares that he had heard 
from persons worthy of credit, and particularly from four brothers 
who had been companions of Francis when in India, that, when 
he first went to Japan and knew little or nothing of the lan- 
guage, yet, though he preached without an interpreter, partly in 
Spanish, partly in Latin, partly in Portuguese, with a few Japa- 
nese words mixed up, he was understood by all as if he had 
spoken in the native language of each, and that the same hap- 
pened in the Isles of the Moor and on the Fishery coast. 
Another bears witness that it was notorious and testified to, by 
persons who had heard Francis’ sermons, that, in the places on 
the Comorin promontory and the Fishery coast, he used to 
preach in the native language so perfectly and easily that it 
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seemed, as it were, his own by birth: and that all understood 
the exhortations which he made in public, nor was there any 
one who did not, on account of the appropriateness of the lan- 
guage which he used; and so it was commonly said that the 
whole people would have become Christian if he had not gone 
on so soon to other parts. Another witness says that those 
who were Xavier’s companions, and heard his sermons, affirmed 
that he spoke in the idiom or language of all the men whom he 
went among in India, as one who really had the gift of tongues, 
speaking to the people of Malabar or the Moluccas without an 
interpreter, and preaching with as much ease in the Molucca dia- 
lect as in Portuguese, being himself from Navarre. ‘ 


We may presume that this little specimen of evidence is 
enough to exercise the acumen of any legal expert. It has been 
too much for the native simplicity of legendary evolution, which, 
accordingly, has carefully eschewed it with all other evidence ad- 
duced. It would have been better for the interests of science if 
the same legendary simplicity had left the miracles of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier in the prudent oblivion wherein it buries the multi- 
tude of miracles tangible and palpable even in our own days— 
I mean miracles certified to by the Catholic Church, not of the 
Jansenists, nor of “ Protestant sects at Old Orchard.” It is con- 
venient, no doubt, to sink a genuine article in a mass of adultera- 
tions, and thereby condemn all in bulk; but there would be no 
adulterations if there were not a genuine article somewhere. 

In conclusion, students of history may be recommended to 
keep their eyes on the five hundred volumes of Migne’s Patrolo- 
gy in Catholic libraries, as also on the other alcoves of scholas- 
tic lore. For the newer the “science” that is to come, the 
greater the probability that it will continue to unearth in “New 
Chapters” many scores of novelties exploded centuries ago. 


THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER XXXII.—Continued. 


THE LONG ILLNESS. 


IT will thus be seen that whatever diseases may have enfee- 
bled Father Hecker’s body, his spirit suffered from a malady 
known only to great souls—thirst for God. This gave him rest 
neither day nor night, or allowed him intervals of peace only 
to return with renewed force. Some men love gold too much - 
for their peace of mind, some love women too much, and some 
power; men like Father Hecker love the Infinite Good too much 
to be happy in soul or sound in body unless He be revealed to 
them as a loving father. And this knowledge of God once pos- 
sessed and lost again, although it breeds a purer, a more per- 
fectly disinterested love, leaves both soul and body in a state of 
acute distress. “My sou/ thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth 
for Thee, in a dry and desert land without water.” 

Tried by these visitations, he was free to acknowledge that 
in past times he had been favored above others: 


“Oh! there was a tlme,” he said, “when I was borne along 
high above nature by the grace of God, and I feared that I 
should die without being subject to nature, and should never 
feel the need of the supernatural. But for many years now I 
have been left by God to my natural weakness and get nothing 
whatever except what I earn.” 


The following words of his indicate the cleansing process of 
these divine influences; it is from memoranda: 


“He said to me once, after he had been for nine or ten 
years subject to almost unceasing desolation of spirit, ‘All this 
suffering, though it has been excruciating, has greatly purified 
me and was of the last necessity to me. Oh, how proud I was! 
how vain I was! And these long years of abandonment by God 
have healed me.’ I think this was the only time I ever knew 
him to connect his sufferings with fault. What he said may 
have referred to the mere temper and frame of his mind rather 
than to particular, specific faults. He undoubtedly thought more 


*Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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highly of human nature before that desolation began than he 
did at the end of it.” 


Meantime he used every aid for the assuagement of his inte- 
rior sufferings, just as he conscientiously tried every means for 
the restoration of his bodily health. Good books helped him 
greatly. He recited his Breviary as he would read a new and 
interesting book, underlining here and there, and noting on the 
margins. But during most of his time of illness his infirmities 
made the Divine Office impossible. Every day he read or had 
read to him some parts of the Scriptures in English. “ With- 
out the Book of Job,” he used to say, “I would have broken 
down completely.” Lallemant, St. John of the Cross, St. Te- 
resa, St. Catherine of Genoa, and other authors of a mystical 
tendency he frequently used. But next to the Scriptures no 
book served him so well during his illness as Abandonment, or 
Entire Surrender to Divine Providence, a small posthumous trea- 
tise of Father P. J. Caussade, S.J., edited and published by 
Father H. Ramiére, S.J., with a strong defence of the author’s 
doctrine by way of preface. At Father Hecker’s suggestion it 
was translated into English by Miss Ella McMahon, and has al- 
ready soothed many hearts in difficulties of every kind. It is 
an ingenious compendium of all spiritual wisdom, but it seemed 
to Father Hecker that submission to the Divine Will is taught in 
its pages as it has never been done since the time of the Apos- 
tles. The little French copy which he used is thumbed all to 
pieces. He used it incessantly when in great trouble of mind 
and knew it almost by heart. As he read its sentences or heard 
them read he would ejaculate, “Ah, how sweet that is!” “Oh, 
what a great truth!” “Oh, that is a most consoling doctrine!” 
just as a man exhausted with thirst and covered with dust, as 
he drinks and bathes at a gushing fountain in the desert, calls 
out and sighs and smiles. 

Did he not find men here and there in his travels with whom 
he would take counsel and who could comfort him? There is 
little trace of it, though he never lacked sympathetic friends for 
his bodily ailments. In truth he tried to maintain a cheerful ex- 
terior, though occasionally he failed in his attempts to do so. 
Only once do we find by his letters and diaries that he opened 
his mind freely on his interior difficulties while in’ Europe, and 
that was to Cardinal Deschamps, who gave him, he writes, very 
great comfort. 

No part of his sojourn in the Old World pleased and pro- 
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fited him so much as his trip up the Nile in the winter of 
1873-4. 

“In information of most various kinds,” he writes, “it has 
been the richest four months of my whole life. The value intel- 
lectually and religiously as well as physically is incalculable. 
Given but one trip, it would puzzle me to name any which can 
compare with that up the Nile to Wady-Halfa. Nubia must be 
included. It has something of its own which you can find 
neither in Egypt nor elsewhere: silence, repose, almost total 
solitude, and its own peculiar people.” 


His companions were few in number and congenial in tastes, 
the climate mild and equable, and the people and country alto- 
gether novel. The journey, which extended into Nubia, was 
made in a flat-boat, the Szttina Miriam el Adra—Our Lady 
Mary the Virgin—the sail propelling them when the wind was 
fair, the crew towing them in calm weather; when the wind was 
contrary they tied up to the bank. The progress was, of course, 
slow, and yet his diary, the only one written during his illness 
with ample entries, shows that every day gave new enjoyment. 
He was provided with letters which enabled him to say Mass at 
the missionary stations along the river. The wonderful ruins of 
the ancient cities of Egypt gave him much entertainment. But 
his mind dwelt fondly on thoughts of Abraham, Joseph, and the 
chosen people, and especially upon the Holy Family, as well as 
the monks of the desert. He was much interested in the Mo- 
hammedan natives; their open practice of prayer, the instinc- 
tive readiness with which the idea of God and of eternity was 
welcomed to their thoughts, and, withal, their utter religious 
stagnation, which he traced to their ignorance of the Trinity, 
filled his mind with questions. How to convert these slug- 
gish contemplatives, what type of Catholicity would be likely 
to flourish in the East, and how it could be reconciled with 
the stirring traits of the West, busied his mind. He often 
recalls his distant friends and contrasts new America with old 
Egypt. He wrote home when opportunity served, as thus to 
Father Hewit: 


“With the hope that this note will reach you in due season, 
I greet you from this land from which Moses taught, and which 
our infant Saviour trod, with a right merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year to yourself and all the members of the com- 
munity, all in the house, and the parishioners of St. Paul’s. In 
VOL, LIV.—3 
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my prayers all have a share and in the Holy Sacrifice of the al- 
tar. My heart and its affections are present with you. Could I 
realize its desire, I would shed a continuous flow of blessings on 
each one of you like a great river Nile—the river which Abra- 
ham saw and whose banks were hallowed by the footsteps of 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. Remember me especially in all your 
prayers on these great festivals. Offer up a Mass for my special 
intention on each of them.” 


The excursion to Nubia and back did him so much good 
physically, and left his mind with a peace which seemed so set- 
tled, that for a time he had strong hopes of recovery; but he 
was soon undeceived. 

On the 15th of April Father Hecker left Cairo for Jerusalem, 
and spent some weeks in the Holy Land, continuing to enjoy 
an interval of spiritual relief. He writes: 


“In reciting the Gloria and the Credo, after having been in 
the localities where the great mysteries which they express took 
place, one is impressed in a wonderful manner with their actual- 
ity. The truths of our holy faith seem to saturate one’s blood, 
enter into one’s flesh, and penetrate even to the marrow of one’s 


bones.” 


The first greeting which he sent from the holy places was a 
letter to his mother, full of expressions of the most tender affec- 
tion and gratitude, as well as of ardent religious emotions pro- 
duced by moving among the scenes of our Lord’s life. He en- 
closed a little bunch of wild flowers plucked from Mount Sion. 
He soon returned to Europe to escape the hot summer of Pales- 
tine, and began his round of visits to health resorts, shrines, and 
occasionally to a friend of more than usual attraction. His 
brother John died about this time, and this news drew from him — 
a letter of encouragement and condolence to their mother. To 
George Hecker and his wife he wrote often, his letters being full 
of affection, of entire submission to the Divine Will, and of relig- 
ious sentiments. 

The following may be of interest as indicating the return of 
his disconsolate frame of mind: 


“T have taken to writing fables. Here is one: Once upon a 
time a bird was caught in a snare. The more it struggled to 
free itself, the more it got entangled. Exhausted, it resolved to 
wait with the vain hope that the fowler, when he came, would 
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set it at liberty. His appearance, however, was not the signal 
for its restoration to smiling fields and fond companions, but the 
forerunner of death at his hands. Foolish bird! why did you 
go into the snare? Poor thing; it could not find food anywhere, 
and it was famishing with hunger; the seed was so attractive, 
and he who had baited the trap knew it full well, and that the 
bird could not resist its appetite. The fowler is our Lord. The 
bait is Divine Love. The bird is the soul. O skilful catcher 
of souls! O irresistible bait of Divine Love! O pitiable victim! 
but most blessed soul; for in the hands of our Lord the soul 
only dies to self to be transformed into God.” 


In all his journeyings in search of beneficial change of air or 
for the use of medicinal waters, he endeavored to take in the 
famous shrines; as for places noted in profane history, or the 
usual resorts of tourists, there is not the least mention of them 
in his letters, unless an exception be made in favor of those in 
Egypt and some art galleries in Europe. But, “attracted by St. 
Catherine,” he went back to her relics at Genoa once more. 
Drawn by St. Francis de Sales, he made a visit to Annecy which 
had a soothing effect upon him, for that saint was another of his 
favorites. He often went out of his way to see a friend, or 
to seek the acquaintance of some man or woman of reputation 
in religious circles, and he was himself surprised at the number 
of those who had heard of him and wished to know him. He 
readily formed acquaintances, and American, English, and 
French fellow-travellers could easily have his conversation and 
company on condition that they would converse on religious 
matters, or on the graver social and racial topics. It was not a 
little singular that, although suffering from weakness of the ner- 
vous system, he could talk abstruse philosophy by the hour with- 
out mental fatigue. Discussing such points as the different move- 
ments of nature and grace, the various theories of apprehending 
the existence of God, or how to bring about conviction in the 
minds of non-Catholics on the claims of the Church, he could tire 
the strong brain of a well man. It was the things below which 
tired Aim. He illustrated his conversation by gleams of light re- 
flected from his past experience. When circumstances condemn 
such generous souls as Father Hecker to inactivity, a favorite sol- 
ace is picking up fragments of work or recalling high ideas from 
the crowded memory of their former zeal, often with much profit 
to those who listen. And this was no idle-minded or boastful 
trait in him, as we see from the following: 
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“Be assured I shall not follow my own will if I can help it. 
Every dictate of prudence and wisdom will be my guide. Until 
the clouds clear away I shall be quiet, waiting, watching and 
praying, seeking for light wherever there is a reasonable prospect 
of obtaining it. In the meanwhile my time is not misspent. 
The journeys which I have made, the persons whom I have met 
on my way—these and a thousand other things incident to my 
present way of life are the best of educators for improving one’s 
mind, for correcting one’s judgments, and for giving greater 
breadth to one’s thoughts. . . . It seems to me that I al- 
most see visibly and feel palpably the blessing of divine grace 
on the work of the community, in its harmony, in the success of 
its missions, in the special graces to its members, in their cheer- 
fulness and zeal: all this, too, in my absence. My absence, 
therefore, cannot be displeasing to the Divine Will; rather these 
things seem to indicate the contrary, and they awake in my soul 
an inexpressible consolation.” 

But he said to one of his brethren afterwards: “Oh, father! 
I was sad all the time that I was in Europe. Why so? 
Well, it was because I was away from home, away from my 
work, away from my companions. And that was why I attached 
myself while there to those persons who felt as we did, and 
were of like views, and participated in our aims and purposes.” 


How he felt about his chances of recovery is shown by the 
following : 


“JT have nothing further to say about my health than that I 
have none. Were I twelve hours, or six, in my former state of 
health, my conscience would give me no moment of peace in my 
present position. It would worry me and set me to work. As 
it is I am tranquil, at peace, and doing nothing except willingly 
bearing feebleness and inertia.” 


From Paris, June 2, 1874, he writes to George and Josephine 
Hecker of a visit to Cardinal Deschamps in Brussels, where he 
met his old director, Father de Buggenoms. He expressed him- 
self fully to them about the state of religion in Europe, and, al- 
though both were his admirers and warm friends, it was only on 
the third day that he made himself fully understood, and dis- 
abused their minds of reserves and suspicions. But before leav- 
ing “a complete understanding, warm sympathy, and entire ap- 
proval” was the result. In one of the earlier chapters of this 
Life we have adverted to Father Hecker’s difficulty in making 
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himself understood. On this occasion he suffered much pain, for 
which, he says, the joy of the final agreement amply repaid him. 

He formed an intimate friendship with the Abbé Xavier Du- 
fresne, a devout and enlightened priest of Geneva, and with his 
father, Doctor Dufresne, well known as the mainstay of all the 
works of charity and religion in that city. The Abbé Dufresne 
became much attached to Father Hecker. “The Almighty 
knows,” he wrote to him, “how ardently I wish to see you 
again, for no one can feel more than I the want of your conver- 
sation, it was so greatly to my improvement.” We have received 
from the Abbé Dufresne a memorial of Father Hecker, which is 
valuable as independent contemporary testimony. It is so appre- 
ciative and so instructive that we shall give the greater part of 
it as an appendix, together with two letters from Cardinal New- 
man written after Father Hecker’s death. 

The following is from a letter from Mrs. Craven, written early 
in 1875: 

“That we have thought of you very often I need not tell 
you, nor yet that we have thought and talked of and pondered 
over the many and the great subjects which have been dis- 
cussed during this week of delightful repose and _ solitude 
(though certainly not of silence). Let me, for one, tell you that 
many words of yours will be deeply and gratefully and usefully 
remembered, and that I feel as if all you explained to us in 
‘particular concerning the inward life which alone gives meaning 
and usefulness to outward signs and symbols (let them be ever 
so sacred), and the ways and means of quickening that inward 
life, all come home to me as a clear expression of my own 
thoughts by one who had read them better than myself.” 


Such was a devout and intellectual Frenchwoman’s way of 
describing an influence similarly felt by men and women of all 
classes, and of the most diverse schools of thought, whom 
Father Hecker met in Europe. 

This was written on hearing news of the community: 


“It is consoling to see all these good works progressing [in 
the Paulist community]. To me they sound more like an echo 
of my past than the actual present. Before going up the Nile 
I used to say to some of my friends, that I once knew a man 
whose name was Hecker, but had lost his acquaintance, and I 
was going up the Nile to find him. Perhaps I would overtake 
him at Wady-Halfa in Nubia! But I didn’t. Sometimes I 
think the search is in vain, and that I shall have to resign my- 
self to his loss and begin a new life. Tuesday of this week my 
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intention is to go to Milan and stop some days. I find friends 
in almost every city. Friday last I dined with the Archbishop 
of Turin, and have made the acquaintance of one or two priests 
here. Occasionally I visit museums, picture galleries, etc.; and 
thus time is outwardly passing by, until it pleases God to shed 
more light on my soul, and to impart more strength to my 
body, and make clear my path.” 


Here are his impressions of Rome after its occupation by 
the Italians, together with an account of an audience with the 
Holy Father: 


“Rome is indeed changed, not so much outwardly, ma- 
terially, as in spiritual atmosphere. It has lost its Christian 
exorcism and returned to its former pagan condition. The 
modern spirit, too, has entered it with activity in the material 
order. The old order, I fear, is never to return; that is to say, 
as it was; if it returns at all it will be on another basis. The 
last citadel has given way to the invasion of modern activity 
and push. Who would have dreamed of this twenty years ago? 
The charm of Rome is gone, even to non-Catholics, for they 
felt raised above themselves into a more congenial and spiritual 
atmosphere while here, and their souls enjoyed it, though their 
intellectual prejudices were opposed to the principles. The 
charm they were conscious of forced them back again to Rome 
in spite of themselves. But that charm has in a great measure 
gone.” 

“The other evening I had a very pleasant private audience 
with the Holy Father. Among other matters I showed him 
The Young Catholic, which pleased him very much. He was 
struck with the size of the jackass in the picture of Ober- 
Amergau, and asked if they grew so large in that country. I 
replied: ‘Holy Father, asses nowadays grow large everywhere.’ 
He laughed heartily and said, ‘ Bene trovato.’” ; 


Father Hecker was in Rome when, in March, 1875, his old 
friend and patron and first spiritual adviser, Archbishop McClos- 
key, was made Cardinal. He was much rejoiced, and sent the 
Cardinal a rich silk cassock, and gave a public banquet to Mon- 
signor Roncetti and Doctor Ubaldi, who were to carry the in- 
signia of the cardinalate to New York. We are indebted to 
the kindness of Archbishop Corrigan for a copy of Father 
Hecker’s letter of congratulation, the principal parts of which 
we subjoin. The view of public policy concerning the College 
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of Cardinals expressed in this letter was developed at length in 
an article published by Father Hecker in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD when Cardinal Gibbons was appointed; it will also be 
found in his latest volume, The Church and the Age: 


“The choice of the Supreme Pontiff in making you the first 
Cardinal of the hierarchy of the United States gives great satis- 
faction here to all your friends. For as honors and dignities in 
the Church proceed by way of distinguished merit and abilities, 
the qualities which they have always recognized and esteemed 
in you are by the event made known to the whole world. 

“ This elevation to the cardinalate of an American prelate is 
a cheering sign that the dignities of the Church are open to 
men of merit of all nations, and it is to be hoped that every 
nation will be represented in the College of Cardinals in pro- 
portion to its importance, and in that way the Holy See will 
represent by its advisers the entire world, and render its uni- 
versality more complete. The Church will be a gainer, and the 
world too; and I have no doubt that your appointment to this 
office in the Church will be, from this point of view, popular 
with the American people.” 


His continued and insensibly increasing weakness of body, 
as well as what seemed an unconquerable mental aversion to 
attempting even partially to resume his former career in the 
United States, seemed to settle negatively the question of his 
early return home. He began to think that it was God’s will that 
he should permanently transfer his influence to the Old World. 
His mind was full of the religious problems of Europe, and the 
- notion of Paulists for Europe, differing in details from Ameri- 
can Paulists but identical, in spirit, soon occupied his thoughts. 
The reader will remember Father Hecker’s conviction, expressed 
when leaving Rome after the Vatican Council, that the condi- 
tion of things in the Old World invited the apostolate of a free 
community of wholly sanctified men, such as he would have the 
Paulists to be. He now became persuaded, or almost so, that 
God meant his illness to be the means of practically inaugurat- 
ing such a movement. By it the dim outlines of men’s yearn- 
ings for a religious awakening, which he everywhere met with 
among the European nations, could be brought out distinctly 
and realized by an adaptation of the essentials of community 
life to changed European conditions. He thought he could 
select the leading spirits for the work, and, without overtaxing 
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his strength, teach them the principles and inspire them with 
the spirit necessary to success. All this is brought forward in 
his letters and discussed. But it was not to be in his time. 

The following entries in his journal, made during the Lent 
of 1875, have this European, or rather universal, apostolate in 
view : 


“The Holy Spirit is preparing the Church for an increased 
infusion of Himself in the hearts of the faithful. This increased 
action of the Holy Spirit will renew the whole face of the 
earth, in religion and in society. Souls will be inspired by _— 
to assist in bringing about this end. 

“The question is ow shall such souls co-operate with Him 
in preparation for this extraordinary outpouring of divine grace? 
The law of all extensive and effectual work is that of associa- 
tion. The inspiration and desire and strength to co-operate and 
associate in facilitating this preparation for the Holy Spirit must 
come to each soul from the Holy Spirit Himself. 

“What will be the ature of this association and the special 
character of its work? The end to be had in view will be to 
set on foot a means of co-operation with the Church in the con- 
quest of the whole world to Christ, the renewal of the Apostolic 
spirit and life. For unity, activity, and choice of means reliance 
should be had upon the bond of charity in the Holy Spirit and 
upon His inspirations. » 

“The central truth to actuate the members should be the 
Kingdom of Heaven within the soul, which should be made the 
burden of all sermons, explaining how it is to be gained now. 

“Men will be called for who have that universal synthesis of 
truth which will solve the problems, eliminate the antagonisms, 
and meet the great needs of the age; men who will defend and 
uphold the Church against the attacks which threaten her 
destruction, with weapons suitable to the times; men who will 
turn all the genuine aspirations of the age, in science, in social- 
ism, in politics, in spiritism, in religion, which are now perverted 
against the Church, into means of her defence and universal 
triumph. 

“Tf it be asked, therefore, in what way the co-operation with 
the new phase of the Church in the increase of intensity and 
expansion of her divine life in the souls of men is to be insti- 
tuted, the answer is as follows: By a movement. . . . spring- 
ing from the synthesis of the most exalted faith with all the 
good and true in the elements now placed in antagonism to the 
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Church, thus eliminating antagonisms and vacating contro- 
versies. 4, 

“Can a certain number of souls be found who are actuated 
by the instinct of the Holy Spirit, the genius of grace, to form 
an associative effort in the special work of the present time? 
If there be such a work, and an associative effort be necessary, 
will not the Holy Spirit produce in souls, certain ones at least, 
such a vocation? Is not the bond of unity in the Holy Spirit 
which will unite such souls all that is needed in the present 
state of things to do this work?” 


” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“THE EXPOSITION: OF THE CHURCH.” 


WHILE in Europe God opened Father Hecker’s soul to the 
cries of the nations. He was profoundly interested in the state 
of religion there, and the persecutions suffered by Catholics in 
Germany, in Switzerland, and in Italy during his stay, while it 
aroused his sympathies, increased his desire to find a remedy, and 
a fundamental one, for the evils from which the Church suffered. 
The peoples of the Old World, with their differing tendencies, 
were incessantly disputing in his mind. They were always dis- 
playing over against each other their diverse traits of race and 
tradition, at the same time that they were actually passing be- 
fore his eyes in his constant journeyings in search of health. 

What amazed and no less irritated Father Hecker was the 
political apathy of Catholics. All the active spirits seemed to 
hate religion. A small minority of anti-Christians was allowed 
entire control of Italy and France, and exhibited in the govern- 
ment of those foremost Catholic commonwealths a pagan ferocity 
against everything sacred; and this was met by “timid listless- 
ness” on the part of the Catholic majority. These latter evad- 
ed the accusation of criminal cowardice by an extravagant dis- 
play of devotional religion. To account for this anomaly and to 
offer a remedy for it, Father Hecker in the winter of 1875 pub- 
lished a pamphlet of some fifty pages, entitled An Exposition of 
the Church in View of Recent Difficulties and Controversies and 
the Present Needs of the Age. It is a brief outline of his views, 
held more or less distinctly since his case in Rome in 1857-8, 
but fully unfolded in his mind at the Vatican Council and ma- 
tured during his present sojourn in Europe; the reader has 
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already been given a summary of them in a letter treating of 
the providential meaning of the Vatican decrees. 

What is the matter with Catholics, that they allow their 
national life, in education, in art, in literature, in general poli- 
tics, to be paganized by petty cliques of unbelievers? How ac- 
count for this weakness of character in Catholics? The answer 
is that the devotional and ascetical type on which they are 
formed is one calculated to repress individual activity, a quality 
essential to political success in our day. Energy in the world of 
modern politics is not the product of the devotional spirit domi- 
nant on the continent of Europe. That spirit in its time saved 
the Church, for it fostered submission when the temptation was 
to revolt. : 


“The exaggeration,” says the Exposition, “of personal 
authority on the part of Protestants brought about in the 
Church its greater restraint, in order that her divine authority 
might have its legitimate exercise and exert its salutary influence. 
The errors and evils of the times [the Reformation era] sprang 
from an unbridled personal independence, which could only be 
counteracted by habits of increased personal dependence. Con- 
traria contrarits curantur. The defence of the Church and the 
salvation of the soul were [under these circumstances] ordinarily 
secured at the expense, necessarily, of those virtues which pro- 
perly go to make up the strength of Christian manhood. The 
gain was the maintenance and victory of divine truth, and the 
salvation of the soul. The loss was a certain falling off in 
energy, resulting in decreased action in the natural order. The 
former was a permanent and inestimable gain. The latter was a 
temporary and not irreparable loss.” 


The passive virtues, fostered under an overruling Providence 
for the defence of threatened external authority in religion, and 
producing admirable effects of uniformity, discipline, and obedi- 
ence, served well in the politics of the Reformation and post- 
Reformation eras, when nearly all governments were absolute 
monarchies; but the present governments are republics or con- 
stitutional monarchies, and are supposed to be ruled by the 
citizens themselves. This demands individual initiative, active 
personal exertion and direct interference in public affairs. Vigi- 
lant and courageous voters rule the nations. Therefore, without 
injury to entire obedience, the active virtues in both the natural 
and supernatural orders must be mainly cultivated; in the first 
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order everything that makes for self-reliance, and in the second 
the interior guidance of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul. 
This, the Exposition maintains, is the way out of present diffi- 
culties. That it is the Providential way out, is shown by most 
striking evidence: the diversion of the anti-Catholic forces from 
the attack against authority to one against the most elementary 
principles of religion—God, conscience, and immortality; the 
drift of Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic minds of a religious cast 
towards the Church, calling for spiritual attractions in accord- 
ance with the independence of character peculiar to those 
races; the hopeless failure of the post-Reformation methods to 
meet the needs of the hour; and especially the Vatican decrees, 
which have set at rest all controversy on authority among Cath- 
olics. The needs of the times, therefore, call for virtues among 
Catholics which shall display the personal force of Catholic life 
no less than that which is organic. These must all centre 
around the cultivation of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul. 


“The light the age requires for its renewal,” says the Exposi- 
tion, “can only come from the same source. The renewal of the 
age depends on the renewal of religion. The renewal of religion 
depends upon the greater effusion of the creative and renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit. The greater effusion of the Holy 
Spirit depends on the giving of increased attention to His move- 
ments and inspirations in the soul. The radical and adequate 
remedy for all the evils of our age, and the source of all true 
progress, consist in increased attention and fidelity to the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul. ‘Thou shalt send forth Thy 
Spirit and they shall be created: and Thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth.’” 


The following extract gives the synthesis of the twofold 
action of the Holy Spirit, showing how external authority and 
obedience to it are amply secured by the interior virtues: 


“The Holy Spirit in the external authority of the Church 
acts as the infallible interpreter and criterion of divine revelation. 
The Holy Spirit in the soul acts as the Divine Life-givér and 
Sanctifier. It is of the highest importance that these two dis- 
tinct offices of the Holy Spirit should not be confounded. The 
supposition that there can be any opposition, or contradiction, 
between the action of the Holy Spirit in the supreme decisions 
of the authority of the Church, and the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul, can never enter the mind of an enlightened 
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and sincere Christian. The Holy Spirit, which through the au- 
thority of the Church teaches divine truth, is the same Spirit 
which prompts the soul to receive the divine truths which He 
teaches. The measure of our love for the Holy Spirit is the 
measure of our obedience to the authority of the Church. 

There is one Spirit, which acts in two different offices concur- 
ring to the same end, the regeneration and sanctification of the 
soul. 

“In case of obscurity or doubt concerning what is the 
divinely revealed truth, or whether what prompts the soul is or 
is not an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse must be had 
to the Divine Teacher or criterion, the authority of the Church. 
For it must be borne in mind that to the Church, as repre- 
sented in the first instance by St. Peter, and subsequently by 
his successors, was made the promise of her Divine Founder. 
that ‘the gates of hell should never prevail against her.’ No such 
promise was ever made by Christ to each individual believer. 
‘The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of Truth.’ 
The test, therefore, of a truly enlightened and sincere Christian 
will be, in case of uncertainty, the promptitude of his obedience 
to the voice of the Church. 

“From the above plain truths the following practical rule of 
conduct may be drawn: The Holy Spirit is the immediate 
guide of the soul in the way of salvation and sanctification; and 
the criterion, or test, that the soul is guided by the Holy Spirit, 
is its ready obedience to the authority of the Church. This rule 
removes all danger whatever, and with it the soul can walk, run, 
or fly, if it chooses, in the greatest safety and with perfect lib- 
erty, in the ways of sanctity.” 

“The practical aim of all true religion is to bring each indi- 
vidual soul under the immediate guidance of the Divine Spirit. 
The Divine Spirit communicates Himself to the soul by means 
of the sacraments of the Church. The Divine Spirit acts as the 
interpreter and criterion of revealed truth by the authority of 
the Church. The Divine Spirit acts as the principle of regener- 
ation and sanctification in each Christian soul. 

“Such an exposition of Christianity, the union of the in- 
ternal with the external notes of credibility, is calculated to 
produce a more enlightened and intense conviction of its divine 
truth in the faithful, to stimulate them to a more energetic per- 
sonal action; and, what is more, it would open the door to 
many straying but not altogether lost children, for their return 
to the fold of the Church. The increased action of the Holy 
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Spirit, with a more vigorous co-operation on the part of the 
faithful, which is in process of realization, will elevate the human 
personality to an intensity of force and grandeur productive of 
a new era in the Church and to society; an era difficult for the 
imagination to grasp, and still more difficult to describe in 
words, unless we have recourse to the prophetic language of the 
inspired Scriptures.” 


It is thus made plain that Father Hecker does not deny the 
harmony between the devotional spirit and practices prevalent in 
different ages of the Church; but he calls attention to the fact 
that the dominant note of one age is not always the same as 
that in another. And in using the words criterion and test, de- 
scriptive of the Church, he would convey their full meaning: 
not merely a plumb-line for the rising wall but divine accuracy 
itself made external. His outer criterion is to the inner life 
what articulate speech is to the human voice. 


“The Exposition is nothing else,” he writes home, “than a 
general outline of a movement from without to within; as in 
the sixteenth century the movement was one from within to 
without. This was occasioned by the nature of the attack of 
Protestantism. The Church having with increased [external] 
agencies protected what was assaulted, can return to her normal 
course with increased action. I give an indication of the nature 
of this movement: 

“An increased action of the Holy Spirit in the soul in con- 
sequence of this greater attention directed to the interior life, 
and a more perfect explanation of the same. An exposition of 
the relation of the external to the internal in the Church. The 
action of the Holy Spirit in the soul and His gifts are the reme- 
dies for the evils of our times. The development of the intelli- 
gible side of the mysteries of faith, and the intrinsic reasons of 
the truths of divine revelation. Such a movement will open the 
door for the return of the Saxon races. The Latin-Celts in rela- 
tion to the development of the hierarchy, discipline, worship, and 
zsthetics of the Church are considered. Causes of Protestantism 
—antagonism and jealousy of races; present persecutions. The 
Saxon idea of the Catholic Church. Reason for it—they see only 
the outward and human side of the Church. Return of the 
Saxons in consequence of the new phase of development—the 
display of the inward and the divine to their intelligence. The 
transition of races; in the future the Saxon will supernaturalize 
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the natural, the Latin-Celts will naturalize the supernatural. The 
plan and suggestions given are the way to escape the extermina- 
tion of Christianity by the Saxons, and the denial of Christianity 
by the apostasy of the Latins. The union of these races in 
the Church, with their civilization and force, is the means of 
spreading Christianity rapidly over the whole world. 

“In the Exposition I follow simply the footsteps of the 
Church as indicated in her history, in the Encyclicals of Pius 
IX., and the Vatican Council. The Church is God acting 
directly on the human race, guiding it to its true destiny, the 
road of all ¢vwe progress.” 


The Exposition, as already said, had been talked to all 
comers by Father Hecker, and in various parts of Europe, but 
was put into shape in the autumn of 1874, while he was in the 
north of Italy. He took it to Rome and offered it to the Pro- 
paganda Press. No fault was found with it; many high digni- 
taries, some of them members of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Palace, which has charge of the censorship, heartily approved of 
it and would have it published at once; but at the last moment 
this was decided by the authorities to be inexpedient. It was 
then sent to London, and Pickering brought it out anonymously, 
and it was at once put into French by Mrs. Craven. It was 
published as a leader in THE CATHOLIC WORLD about the same 
time, and in 1887 formed the first chapter of Zhe Church and 
the Age, a compilation of Father Hecker’s more important 
later essays. 

The Exposition contributes to the solution of the race prob- 
lem as it affects religion. A glance at Europe shows the radical 
difference which is symbolized by the terms Transalpine and Cis- 
alpine, Latin and Teutonic. The one group of races most readi- 
ly clings to the interior virtues of religion, the other to external 
institutions. The problem is how to reconcile them, how to 
bring both into unity. Father Hecker believed that the Latin 
race had crowned its work in the Vatican Council and done it 
gloriously, and that the time had arrived to invite the Teutonic 
race to develop its force in the interior life of the Church. 
There are passages in the following letter which indicate the 
weight of this racial problem to him, as well as the supernatural 
earnestness which he brought to the study of it. It serves to 
explain a remark he once made: “I wrote the Exposition while 
I was having very many lights about the Holy Ghost—I 
couldn’t help but write it.” 
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“PARIS, June I1, 1874. 


“DEAR GEORGE AND JOSEPHINE: There is not much for 
me to add to my letter of the third of this month. My prepa- 
rations are made to go to Mayence during the Catholic Assem- 
bly, which commences on the fifteenth and lasts three days. 
There I shall meet several persons whom I am interested in and 
wish to see. Besides, ecclesiastical affairs in the German Empire 
are in a very critical state, and this must add to the interest of 
the Assembly. Meeting, as I frequently do, the leading minds 
of Europe, enables. me to compare views, appreciate difficulties, 
and hear objections. 

“It is just as difficult to get the Celtic [and Latin] mind to 
‘conceive and appreciate the internal notes of the Church, and 
the character of her divine interior life, as it is to get the Teu- 
tonic mind to conceive and appreciate the divine external con- 
stitution of the Church, the importance, and essential importance, 
of her authority, discipline, and liturgy. But the weakness of 
the former, and the persecutions now permitted by Divine 
Providence to be visited on the latter, are teaching them both 
the lessons they need to learn. To complete the development 
of the truth, of the Church, each needs the other; and Divine 
Providence is shaping things so that in spite of all obstacles, 
natural and induced, a synthesis of them both is forming in the 
bosom of the Church. The work is slow but certain, concealed 
from ordinary observation because divine; but exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Underneath all the persecutions, the oppression, the false 
action, the whole outwardly critical condition of the Church and 
society, there is an overpowering, counteracting, divine current, 
leading to an all-embracing, most complete, and triumphant 
unity in the Church. To see how all things—wicked men as 
well as the good, for God reigns over a//—contribute to this end 
and are made to serve it, gives peace to the mind, repose to the 
soul, and excites admiration and adoration of the Divine action 
in the world. 

“To have a conception of this all-embracing and direct action 
of God in the affairs of this world, and by the light of faith to 
see that the Church is the dwelling place of His holiness, majes- 
ty, mercy, and power, and is the medium of this action, at first 
stupefies, overwhelms, and, as it were, reduces the soul to nothing. 
By degrees and imperceptibly it is raised from its nothingness; 
timidly the soul opens its eyes and ventures to cast a glance, 
and then to contemplate the Divinity which everywhere sur- 
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rounds it, as air and light do our bodies. The contemplation of 
the Divine action becomes its only occupation and it is an irre- 
sistible one. All the life, mind, and strength of the soul is in- 
voluntarily absorbed in this direction, leaving the body scarcely 
sufficient strength to continue its ordinary functions. 

‘‘How far will the body regain its former strength? What 
will’ be the relation of the soul with its former occupations? 
Will this additional light require other conditions? Was this 
light given for another and wider field of labor? These and 
many other questions must arise in the soul, which in due season 
will be answered. Its present duty is to practise conformity to 
God’s will, patience, detachment, discretion, and confidence.” 

There is hardly any part of this Life which does not assist 
one in understanding the Exposition, especially the chapters on 
the idea of a religious community and that giving his spiritual 
doctrine. Many leading spirits hailed it with joy, among them 
Margotti, the editor of the Unita Cattolica of Turin, and Cardi- 
nal Deschamps. The former made Father Hecker’s acquaintance 
during a visit to Turin, and became a warm admirer of him and 
his views. He compelled him to leave the hotel and lodge at 
his house during his stay in that city. When the Exposition 
came out he gave it two long and highly commendatory notices 
in his journal, at the time the most influential Catholic one in 
Italy, and published three chapters entire. 

We have a copy of the Exposition annotated, at Father Heck- 
er’s request, by the late distinguished Jesuit, Father H. Ramiére. 
These comments are valuable and suggestive. While modifying 
Father Hecker’s judgment as to the causes of the deterioration 
of Catholic manliness, Father Ramiére recognizes the fact. The 
remedies receive his emphatic approval, as also the author's ex- 
planation of the synthesis of the inner and outer action of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church. 

When The Church and the Age appeared the English Jesuit 
magazine, The Month, in its issue of July, 1888, gave the book a 
very full and favorable review, endorsing all the principles of the 
Exposition. After saying that the Vatican decrees mark a spe- 
cial epoch in the evolution of Christianity, and close a period of 
attack—one of the sharpest which the Church has ever sustained 
—upon her external authority, the reviewer continues: 


“Tt completed the Church’s defence, and left her free to con- 
tinue unimpeded her normal course of internal development. 
The author displays remarkable breadth of thought, and 

the book contains many passages which are not only eloquent as 
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a defence of Catholicity, but which cannot fail to impart instruc- 
tion to the reflecting reader. We think it deserving of a wide 
circulation among both clergy and laity, and it is with a desire 
to further such a result that we propose to explain at some 
length the views which we ‘have already touched. upon. 

We want a Catholic individualism, which necessarily requires a 
clear and recognized authority as a safeguard against the errors 
to which individualism exposes itself, but which, on the other 
hand, can’ never be begotten by the mere principle of authority 
as such.” 


The Literarischer Handweiser, a German Catholic critical re- 
view, published in Miinster, having a high character and wide 
circulation, gave an equally favorable estimate of Father Heck- 
er’s views in a notice of Zhe Church and the Age. 

The following extracts from letters will close our considera- 
tion of the Exposition, which we have thought worthy of so 
careful and full a study because it is the remedial application of 
Father Hecker’s spiritual doctrines to the evils of European 
Catholicity : 


“It is consoling to see men of different opinions and of op- 
posite parties in the Church regarding my pamphlet as the pro- 
gramme of a common ground on which they can meet and 
agree.” 

“T have had several interviews with Cardinal Deschamps. He 
invited me to spend the evenings with him, as we are old and 
very close friends. On all points, main points, our views are 
one. And it is singular how the same precise ideas and views 
have presented themselves at the same time to the minds of us 
both. In matters which regard my personal direction, I have 
consulted him several times, and fully. He has always taken a 
special interest in my welfare in every sense. His counsel has 
given me great relief, increased tranquillity, and will be of great 
service. He remains here eight or ten days longer, and I will 
see him as often during that period as I can.” 


A distinguished Swiss orator and prelate, since made cardinal, 
told Father Hecker of a devout priest who gave a large number 
of retreats to the clergy: “‘When I saw him last,’ said Monsig- 
nor to me, ‘he said that since we had met he had given 
retreats to seven hundred or eight hundred priests, and that he 
had read to them the Exposition of the Church which I gave 
him at my last interview with him.’” 








“Tt will take time to understand the ideas in the Exposi- 
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tion. It will take still longer time to see their bearing, appli- 
cation, and results. Few at first will seize their import; by de- 
grees they will take in a wider circle. The difficulties of the 
times, the anguish of many souls in the midst of the present 
persecutions, etc., will draw attention to any project or plan or 
system that offers a better future.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


“T LOOK back,” wrote Father Hecker in the summer of 1875, 
“on these three years as one continuous and dreadful interior 
struggle.” This shows that the shadows were too deep and 
broad for the intervals of peace, which we know from his letters 
he had now and then enjoyed, to banish the impression of con- 
stant gloom. And Father Hecker’s readiness to return home upon 
positive request will be the better appreciated when we remem- 
ber how very painful to him was the very thought of his past 
occupations. Nor was his bodily health in a hopeful condition. 
While at Ragatz in the month of June, 1875, he met a distin- 
guished physician from Paris, an excellent Catholic, whom he 
had been strongly advised to consult before. Glad of the chance, 
he submitted to a thorough examination, and received from him 
a written statement to the effect that it would be dangerous to 
take up any steady occupation, and that he should be entirely 
free from care for at least a year; otherwise a final break-down 
was to be expected. This seemed effectually to bar all thoughts 
of return. And such was his own settled conviction, as is 
shown by the following, written about the end of June: 


“Where could I find repose? Not in the community; not at 
my brother’s: nowhere else to go. Then, again, I would be 
constantly required to give opinions and counsel in the affairs 
of the community, which would require an application beyond 
my strength. There is no other way than for me to remain con- 
tented in Europe, with my feebleness and obscurity, in the 
hands of God.” 


But on July 29 he received a letter which compelled him to 
decide between tranquillity of spirit and bodily comfort—perhaps 
life itself—on the one hand, and the call of his brethren on the 
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other. He decided without a moment’s hesitation and with the 
utmost equanimity. We quote from a letter to George Hecker: 


“Three days ago'a letter from Father Hewit reached me 
urging my immediate return in such strong language and with 
such considerations that I wrote a reply expressing my readiness 
to return at once. On re-reading the letter I found its tone so 
urgent that I sent a telegram to the above effect. . . . In 
God’s hands are my being, my soul, and all my faculties, to do 
with them and direct them as He pleases. To return to the 
United States and there arrange things to His pleasure, or to 
leave me here. I am indifferent, quiet, entirely ready either not 
to act or to act.” 


And so in October, 1875, Father Hecker was again in New 
York. He begged the Fathers to allow him to stay with his 
brother for the present, “for my nerves could not stand the. 
noise, the routine, and the excitement of the house in Fifty- 
ninth Street.” And when he did return to the convent to live, 
which was four years afterwards, he was quite sure that his end 
was at hand, though it did not come till nine years later. 

During all the thirteen years between Father Hecker’s return 
to America and his death, his daily order of life was pretty 
much the same as he described it in one of his letters from 
Europe, already given to the reader. He did not resort any 
longer to change of place or climate as a means of recovery; he 
had tried that long enough. His physician, the one who served 
the community, assisted him constantly with advice and reme- 
dies, and once or twice he tried a sanitarium; he was apt to try 
anything suggested, being credulous about.such matters. But his 
strength of body slowly faded away. He was more disturbed 
than surprised at this, and fought for life every inch of the way. 

“If I were a Celt,” he once said with a smile, “I should more 
readily resign myself to die, but I am of a race that clings fast to 
the earth.” His persistent struggle was sometimes calm, but was 
generally sharpened by a horrible dread of death, which fastened 
on his soul like a vampire, and gave a stern aspect to his self- 
defence. His patience in suffering was most admirable, though 
seldom clothed in the usual formalities. ‘“ Perhaps, after all,” he 
would sometimes say, “God will give me back my health, for I 
have a work to do.” 

Though anything but an ill-tempered man, Father Hecker 
was yet by nature ardent and irascible and quickly provoked by 
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opposition, but God gave him such a horror of dissension that 
he would not quarrel, though it was often plain that his peace- 
ful words. cost him a hard struggle. Occasionally he lost his 
temper for a little while, and this was when compelled to attend 
to business under stress of great bodily or mental pain. We do 
not think that he was ever known to attempt to move men by 
anger, or even sternness. “If you ever tell any one about me,” 
he said, “say that I believed in praising men more than in con- 
demning them, and that I valued praise as a higher form of in- 
fluence than any kind of threatening or compulsion.” Nor did 
he resort to the formalities of obedience to secure his end. 
“Why don’t you put me under obedience to do this?” asked a 
father who did not exactly approve of a proposal Father 
Hecker had made to him. The answer was given with a good 
deal of heat: “I have never done such a thing in my life, and I 
am not going to begin now!” Nor had he any use for bitter 
speech even in cold blood. “One thing,” he said in a letter, 
“T will now correct; a sneer—intentionally or consciously—is a 
thing that, so far as my memory serves, I am as innocent of as a 
little babe.” Yet he could be sarcastic, as the following memo- 
randum shows: “Cardinal Cullen once said to me, after I had 
made a journey through Ireland, ‘Well, Father Hecker, what do 
you think of Ireland?’ I answered: ‘ Your Eminence, my thoughts 
about Ireland are such that I will get out of the country as soon 
as I can; for if I expressed my sentiments I should soon be put 
into jail for Fenianism!’ This was in 1867 while Fenianism was 
rampant. Of course he did not approve of it, but the sights he 
saw taught him its awful provocation. And once when unduly 
pressed with the dictum of an author whose range of power was 
not high enough to overcome Father Hecker’s objections, he 
said: “I am not content to live to be the echo of dead men’s 
thoughts.” But it was not by skill in the thrust and parry of 
argumentative fence that Father Hecker won his way in a dis- 
cussion, but by the hard drive of a great principle. The follow- 
ing memorandum describes the effect of this on an ordinary 
man: 

“Tt is rather amusing when Father Hecker asks me some of 
his stunning questions on the deepest topics of the divine 
sciences. I look blank at him, I ask him to explain, I fish up 


some stale commonplace from the memory of my studies—and 
he then gives me his own original, his luminous answer.” 


And both his choice of subjects in conversation and his natu- 
ral manner were according to his temperament, which was medi- 
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tative. This gave his countenance when at rest a peaceful cast 
until within a few years of the end, when “death’s pale flag” 
cast upon it a shade of foreboding. We have a photograph of 
him taken when he was about forty-five and in average good 
health, showing a tranquil face, full of thought and with eyes 
cast down; to the writer’s mind it is the typical Isaac Hecker. 
But this expression changed in conversation, when not only his 
words but his gestures and his glances challenged a friendly but 
energetic conflict of opinion. 

If it be asked, how did Father Hecker recreate himself dur- 
ing those mournful years, the answer is that recreation in the 
sense of a pleasurable relaxation seemed contrary to his nature 
whether in sickness or in health. It was once said to him, 
“Easter week is always a lazy time.” “No, it is not,” he an- 
swered. “I never have known a time, not a moment, in my 
whole life, when I felt lazy or was in an idle mood.” He found 
himself obliged, however, to get out of the house and take exer- 
cise, walking in the park leaning on the arm of one of the com- 
munity, or, if he was more than usually weak, being driven in 
his brother's carriage. There were occasions when to kill time 
was for him to «ill care—to call his mind away from thoughts 
of death and of the judgment, the dread of which fell upon him 
like eternal doom. Then he would try to get some one to talk 
to, or to go with him and look at pictures and statues; or he 
would work at mending old clocks, a pretty well mended collec- 
tion of which he kept in his room against such occasions. In 
the park he would often go and look at the beasts in the men- 
agerie, and he spoke of them affectionately. “They bring to 
my mind the power and beauty of God,” he said. He came to 
meals with the community, at least to dinner, until five or six 
years before his death, when his appetite became so unreliable 
that he took what food he could, and when he could, in his 
room. He also attended the community recreations after meals 
until a few years before the end; but it was often noticed that 
the process of humiliation he was undergoing caused him to ° 
creep away into a corner, sit awhile with a very dejected look, 
and then wearily go upstairs to his room. When he was urged 
not to do this, “I cannot help it to save my life,” was all the 
answer he could give. He finally gave up the recreations almost 
entirely. 

But he hated laziness. “I am so weak,” he once said, “and 
my brain is so easily tired out that I am forced to read a great 
deal to recreate myself. That’s why you see me reading so 
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much.” The book in which he was at the moment seeking rec- 
reation was a ponderous work on metaphysics by a prolix 
Scotchman, treating in many dreary chapters of such amusing 
topics as the unity of the act of perception with the object per- 
ceived! As may be supposed of such a man, whose illness for- 
bade action and whose interior trials made contemplation an agony, 
he chafed sometimes at his enforced inactivity, though he was 
never heard, as far as we can get evidence, openly to complain 
of it. 

Time and stagnation of bodily forces did not alter his pro- 
gressive ideas. 


“Ts it not wiser,” he said, “to give one’s thought and energy 
to prepare the way for the future success and triumph of reli- 
gion than to labor to continue the present [state of things], which 
must be and is being supplanted? Such an attitude may not be 
understood and may be misinterpreted, and be one of trial and 
suffering ; still it is the only one which, consistently with a sense 
of duty, can be taken and maintained.” 


A bishop on his way to Rome once called on Father Hecker. 
“Tell the Holy Father,” he said to him, “that there are three 
things which will greatly advance religion: First, to place the 
whole Church in a missionary attitude—make the Propaganda 
the right arm of the Church. Second, choose the cardinals from 
the Catholics of all nations, so that they shall be a senate rep- 
resenting all Christendom. Third, make full use of modern ap- 
pliances and methods for transacting the business of the Holy 
See.” Sometimes he discussed the activity of modern commerce 
as teaching religious men a lesson. He once said: 


“When Father Hecker is dead one thing may be laid to his 
credit: that he always protested that it is a shame and an. out- 
rage that men of the world do more for money than religious 
men will do for the service of God.” 


No glutton ever devoured a feast more eagerly than Father 
Hecker read a sermon, a lecture, or an editorial showing the 
trend of non-Catholic thought. After his death his desk was 
found littered with innumerable clippings of the sort, many of 
them pencilled with underlinings and with notes. These fur- 
nished much of the matter of his conversation, and doubtless of 
his prayers. Once he wrote to a friend: 
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“ Nobody is necessary to God and to the accomplishment of 
his designs. Yet at times I wish that I had the virtue that 
some creatures have; when cut into pieces each piece becomes 
a new complete individual of the same species. I should cut my- 
self into at least a dozen pieces to meet the demands made 
upon me. What a splendid thing it is to think of our Lord go- 
ing about doing wonders, eternal and infinite things, and all the 
time seeming to be unoccupied. The truly simple soul reduces 
all occupations to one, and in that one accomplishes all.” 


And his organizing faculty would busy itself in various 
schemes, which, if they could not cure his weak body, could re- 
lax with a fancied activity his tired soul. Thus in a letter he 
said : 

“Why should we not form a league for the cause of our 
Lord, to whom we owe all? Unreserved devotion to His cause, 
with patience, perseverance, humility, and sweetness, are weapons 
that no man or woman or thing can withstand. Our Lord has 
promised that if we believe in Him we shall do greater works 
than He did. Let us believe in Him, and clothe ourselves 
through faith in Him with His virtues, and who shall resist us? 

“The first of all successes is Christ’s triumph in our souls. 
Everything that leads to this, humiliations, afflictions, calumnies, 
contempt, mortifications, all work for us a glory exceeding the 
imagination of man. To suffer for Christ’s sake is the short-cut 
in the way of becoming Christ-like.” 


The following anecdote of his missionary days shows Father 
Hecker's contempt for lazy devotion. Once, when upon a mis- 
sion, a young priest just returned home from Rome, where he had 
made his studies, expressed his desire to get back again to Italy 
as soon as possible, saying, “I find no time here to pray.” Father 
Hecker felt indignant, for it did not seem to him that the young 
man was very much occupied. ‘Don’t be such a baby,” said he. 
“Look around and see how much work there is to be done 
here. Is it not better to make some return to God—here in 
your own country—for what He has done for you, rather than 
to be sucking your thumbs abroad? What kind of piety do you 
call that?” 

He took a personal interest in all the members of the com- 
munity, and this was greatly heightened if any one fell sick. We 
remember his excitement when it was announced that one of 
the Fathers, who had been sent to a hospital for a surgical 
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operation, had grown worse and was in danger of death. He 
began to pace his room, to question sharply about doctors and 
nurses, and immediately ordered Masses to be said and special 
prayers by the community; and this father he had seen very 
little of and hardly knew from the others. “I cannot tell,” he 
wrote to a friend at the time of Father Tillotson’s illness, “I 
dare not express, how much I love him, what he is to me.” 
Always tender-hearted, the nearer he came to the end and the 
more he suffered the more gentle were his feelings towards 
all, the more kindly grew his looks, but also the more sad and 
weary. He was always careful to express thanks for favors, 
small or great. The following is from a letter toa friend: 


“Your last note contained at the end a kind invitation. 
Don't be troubled; I’m not coming! Do you know that some- 
times I am tempted to think that I am necessary? Sometimes 
the thought has come to me that I might run away from home 
a week or so. Then I have driven the thought away as I 
would a temptation. But I wished to thank you none the less 
for your invitation, though I should never see you again. J 
have an uncontrollable horror of ingratitude.” 


During his long years of illness Father Hecker’s reading con- 
tinued upon the lines he had ever followed, the Scriptures hold- 
ing, of course, the first place. Besides reading or having read to 
him certain parts adapted to the spiritual probation he was un- 
dergoing, such as Job, the Passion of our Lord, and chapters of 
the sapiential books, he also took the entire Scriptures in course, 
going slowly through them from cover to cover and insisting on 
every word being read, genealogies and all. He would some- 
times interrupt the reader to make comments and ask questions. 
The last words that he listened to at night were the words of 
Scripture, read to him after he had got into bed. He declared 
that they soothed him and settled his mind and calmed its dis- 
turbance, and this was easily seen by his looks and manner. 
Some who knew him well thought from his comments that God 
gave him infused knowledge of a rare order about the sense of 
Scripture. Once he said: 


“When you were reading Ezechiel last night, oh, you cannot 
understand what thoughts I had! During the past six months I 
have learned how to understand him. I say within myself: ‘O 
Ezechiel! Ezechiel! no one understands, no one understands 
you in this world, except one here and there. 
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Next to Scripture came St. Thomas and St. John of the 
Cross, the one for dogmatic and philosophical, the other for 
devotional uses. It must have been soon after returning to 
America as a Redemptorist that he procured a copy of Alago- 
na’s Compendium of St. Thomas, submitted it to Bishop Neu- 
mann, whose learning was in high repute, and obtained his assur- 
ance of its accuracy. That little book is a_ curiosity of 
underlining and various other forms of emphasizing. It was with 
him till death. From it he referred to the full works of St. 
Thomas for complete statements, but he loved to ponder the 
brief summary of the abridgment and work the principles out in 
his own way. St. John of the Cross and Lallemant, as already 
stated, were his hand-books of mysticism and ascetic principles. 
The former he caused to be read to him in regular course 
over and over again, enjoying every syllable with fresh relish. 
In later days the Life of Mary Ward, by Mary Catherine 
Chambers, and Zhe Glories of Divine Grace, by Scheeben, afford- 
ed him special pleasure. Books which told of the religious ten- 
dencies of minds outside the Church were sure to interest him. 
He studied them as Columbus inspected the drifting weeds and 
the wild birds encountered on his voyage of discovery. Those 
who served him as readers sometimes found this kind of litera- 
ture pretty dry, just as Columbus’s crew doubtless found it idle 
work to fish up the floating weeds of the sea. The following 
sentences occur in a diary written while in Europe in 1875. It 
is a statement of his opinion of the objective points at which 
Catholic teachers and writers of our day should aim: 


“In dogmatic theology, when treating of the doctrine of the 
fall of man keep in view the value of human nature and the 
necessity of divine grace preceding every act of Christian life. 

“In moral theology, stimulate the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. 

“In ascetic theology, fidelity to the Holy Spirit. 

“In polemic theology, develop the intrinsic notes of the 
Church.” 


As to novels, he fully appreciated their power over minds, but 
we believe that he did not read half a dozen in his whole life, 
and these he treated as he did graver works: he studied them. 
“To read is one thing, to study is another,” says Cardinal Man- 
ning; but all reading was study to Father Hecker. We remember 
one novel which he read, slowly and most carefully, underlining 
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much of it and filling the margins of every page with notes. 
“Why don’t you read novels, as other people do?” he was 
asked. “Because life is more novel than any fiction, for fiction is 
but an attempt to paint life,” he answered. No printed matter 
of any kind, much less a book, ever could be a plaything to 
Isaac Hecker. He often made more of the sentences on a scrap 
of newspaper, and studied them far harder, than the writer of 
them himself had done. A man whose play and work are in 
such problems as, how God is known, how the Trinity subsists, 
what beatitude is, how God’s being is mirrored in man’s activity, 
has too real a life within him and about him to tarry long in 
fiction or in any of the by-roads of literature. Poetry, how- 
ever, in its higher forms, or with a strong ethical tendency, he 
was very fond of. Perhaps his favorite among the poets was 
Coventry Patmore. 

After returning to New York Father Hecker, besides super- 
vising the editorial work of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, wrote an occa- 
sional article for its pages. The more important of these, twelve 
in number, with the Exposition as a leader, were published in a 
volume already mentioned, The Church and the Age. This book 
appeared in 1887, and contains his views of the religious problems 
in Europe and America, and also some controversial writings 
against orthodox Protestantism and Unitarianism. These are 
well-written, clean-cut, and aggressive pieces of polemical writ- 
ing, whether against the errors of Protestants or of infidels. The 
Church and the Age is the best exhibit of the author’s opinions 
and principles on topics of religious interest and those of race 
and epoch having a religious bearing. He has left a considerable 
amount of unpublished matter, notably some essays on how God 
is known, the reality of ideas, and the Trinity, together with 
much on spiritual subjects. Let us hope that these and more of 
his unpublished writings will some day be given to the public. 
He always found difficulty in preparing matter for the press. 
Using a pencil and a rubber eraser, he often positively wore the 
paper through with writing, correcting, and writing again. He 
seemed scrupulous about such matters, and in these circum- 
stances he lacked the immediate expression of his thoughts which 
came to him so spontaneously in his letters and diaries, as well 
as in his public speaking. But he dictated readily, and with a 
result of reaching quickly the form of words he would finally be 
content with. By this means he prepared his articles on Doctor 
Brownson, which appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD between 
April and November, 1887. 
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His intercourse with the members of the community was 
naturally much interfered with by his illness. But he loved to 
listen to them speaking of their work, was greatly interested in 
the building and decorating of the new church, and when the 
missionaries came home was eager to hear them tell of their suc- 
cess. He would invariably suggest that we should study how to 
extend our preaching outside the regular missions, so as to take 
in non-Catholics. He was also alive to opportunities for stimu- 
lating others, in and out of the community, to do literary work. 
At Lake George, where he spent his summers with the community, 
he was able to have a familiar contact with us all, especially the 
students, whom he enlisted in working about the grounds or the 
house, helping as best he could. But after his illness began he 
ever showed a certain constraint of manner when the conversa- 
tion took a grave turn, a kind of shyness, which a judge of 
character might interpret as meaning, “I am afraid you'll misun- 
derstand me; I am afraid you'll think I am a visionary.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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THE INDIAN LAWS OF CANADA. 


THE legal status of the Indian in our Dominion is rather 
peculiar. From one point of view he appears as a full-fledged 
citizen, while from another his position seems like that of a child 
for whom the state stands zz J/oco parentis. Yet an Indian band 
may enjoy a larger measure of Home Rule than does Ireland at 
present; and Indian minorities have greater liberties as to educa- 
tion in its religious aspect than have the Catholic people of 
your free Republic. 

In 1839 Chief-Justice Macaulay gave it as his opinion that 
the Indians had individually all the civil and political, rights of 
other subjects. “If possessed,” said he, “of sufficient property 
to qualify them, their competency to vote at elections, or to fill 
municipal offices, if duly appointed thereto, could not be denied.” 
As to civil rights this opinion was borne out by the records of 
the courts, and the election of Chief John Brant to a seat in the 
old Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada seemed to confirm it 
as to rights political. It is true the chief was deprived of his 
seat, but not on account of his racial origin. That was the age 
when a man’s fitness to legislate was supposed to be in propor- 
tion to the property of which he was seized; and John Brant, 
not holding in his own right sufficient thereof, was declared in- 
eligible. But Chief-Justice Macaulay’s opinion went out of fash- 
ion. Indeed, at the time he wrote the official correspondence 
constantly referred to the Indians as wards of the nation, and 
they were ever encouraged to adopt towards the sovereign the 
language of children towards a parent. In the report of the In- 
dian Commission of 1856 we read that the status of the Indians 
had “very much changed” since Justice Macaulay’s views were 
given; that then there was no legislative declaration bearing on 
the question, but that subsequently the Canadian Parliament from 
time to time “provided for the Indians as a class incapable in 
many respects of managing their own affairs.” The Act 20 Vic- 
toria formulated a method by which they might be “gradually 
enfranchised,” and the present law contains clauses framed with 
the same intent. The Federal Parliament, however, endorsed a 
few years ago the earlier view by extending its electoral fran- 
chise to Indians, in the older provinces, who had made improve- 
ments to the value of one hundred and fifty dollars on separate 
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holdings occupied by them on a reserve as members of a band, 
and who were possessed of the other requisite qualifications. “I 
fancy,” said the late Sir John Macdonald when this election law 
was under discussion in Parliament—‘“I fancy that an Indian who 
is qualified would have a vote if he is a British subject. If an 
Indian has an income of three hundred dollars a year he will 
have a vote the same as another person.” Hence the law did 
not use the language of concession. It simply declared what 
Indians should not vote.* The present local election law of On- 
tario permits Indians who “ do not reside among Indians” to vote. 

Some of the “chiefs and warriors of the Six Nations,” as they 
style themselves, though they are more habituated to the arts of 
husbandry than to the ways of war, decline to avail themselves 
of the right to vote. Pointing to the royal proclamation of 
1763, which recognized in the Indians territorial rights resembling 
those of sovereign powers, they assert that they are allies, not 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, and that the exercise of the 
suffrage would be a virtual abdication of that position. They 
have set forth in elaborate memorials that they constitute a real 
imperium in imperio, and should not be held amenable to our 
laws and our courts of judicature. These are the dreamers. The 
Indians have their quota of practical politicians. The expression 
“Indian” is declared by the “Indian Act” + to mean, for the pur- 
poses of that statute, any male person of Indian blood reputed 
to belong to any band, any child of such persons, and any 
woman who is or was lawfully married to such person. An In- 
dian woman marrying a white man ceases to be an Indian in 
the eye of the law, though she is allowed to share in the annui- 
ties and interest moneys of the band to which she belonged, but 
such income may be commuted by the band at ten years’ pur- 
chase. An Indian who has resided continuously for five years 
outside of Canada without permission ceases to be regarded as 
a Canadian Indian, and cannot be admitted to the band of 
which he was formerly a member, or to any other band, without 
the consent of such band and the approval of the Indian De- 
partment. No Indian is liable to be taxed for any real or per- 
sonal property “unless he holds, in his individual right, real es- 
tate. under a lease or in fee simple, or personal property outside 
of the reserve”; and it is illegal to take security, or obtain any 
lien or charge upon the real or personal property of an Indian, 
except such as is subject to taxation. The Indians, however, 


* Sec. 9, cap. 5, Revised Statutes of Canada. 
+ Cap. 43, Revised Statutes of Canada, amended by cap. 33, 50-51 Vic., cap. 22, 51 Vic., 
and cap. 29, 53 Vic. 
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have the right to sue for any debt due them, or in respect of 
any tort or wrong, or to compel the performance of obligations 
contracted ; but in any suit or action between Indians, or in a 
case of assault in which the defendant is an Indian, no appeal 
lies from the court of first instance if the penalty imposed does not 
exceed ten dollars. The Indians west of Ontario are not permit- 
ted to dispose of, without permission, any presents (such as agricul- 
tural implements, etc.) given them or any property acquired with 
the annuities paid them. The red man is much restricted as to 
the devising of his belongings. He may bequeath the land held 
by him under location ticket, together with “the personal effects 
and other belongings of which he is the recognized owner,” but 
not to any one further removed from him than a second cousin, 
or to any one not entitled to reside on the reserve on which 
the property devised is situated. Then, before the will becomes 
operative it must, after the death of the testator, be consented 
to by his band and approved by the head of the Indian Depart- 
ment. In the event of its not being so assented to or approved, 
the testator is deemed to have died intestate; and in such case 
the land held by the Indian, together with his goods and chat- 
tels, devolves, one-third upon his widow, “if she be a woman of 
good moral character and was living with her husband at ‘the 
time of his death,” and the remainder in equal shares upon his 
children. During the minority of the children the widow is to 
act as administratrix; but she may for cause be removed by the 
Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, who has authority to 
appoint another to administer the property, and to decide all 
questions which may arise in regard to the distribution of the 
same among the legatees. If an Indian dying intestate leaves 
no relative nearer than a cousin, his possessions revert to the 
crown for the benefit of the band to which he belonged. 

The management of Indian matters is vested in a special de- 
partment of the civil service, at whose head is a member of the 
government, holding, in addition to some other portfolio, that of 
Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs. He occupies a seat in 
Parliament, where now sit, on either side, two or three men who 
in great part owe their election to the votes of the aborigines. 
This minister is responsible to the assembly for his direction of 
the department ; and he, of course, comes and goes with the ad- 
ministration. His deputy and the subordinate officials are per- 
manently appointed. The agents of the department are vested 
with the powers of justices of the peace. They, and all other 
employees, besides missionaries and teachers on reserves, are pre- 
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cluded from trading with the Indians. Indeed, in so far as 
Manitoba and the Territories are concerned, the law prohibits 
any one from going on a reserve to barter or sell without a 
special license in writing from the superintendent-general. 

A great part of the act and its amendments is devoted to 
safe-guarding the landed interests of the Indians. The lands re- 
served for them are held in trust by the crown, and each tract 
of land so set apart is called a reserve. No part or parcel 
thereof can be sold, alienated, or leased without the consent of the 
majority of the male members of the band owning the reserve 
being first given at a council called for that purpose, in accord- - 
ance with the rules of the band, and held in the presence of the 
superintendent-general or an officer duly delegated to take his 
place. The fact of such consent having been given must be cer- 
tified on oath by the officer who represented the department at 
the council, and by one of the chiefs or principal men of the 
band. Every surrender must be made to the crown and ac- 
cepted by the governor in council. Lands so surrendered are 
sold or leased, as the case may be, in the interest of the Indians. 
Power is given the superintendent-general to lease, without a 
surrender being made, for the benefit of widows, or children left 
without guardians, sick, aged, or infirm Indians, or Indians en- 
gaged in callings which necessitate their residing off their reserve, 
the lands to which they are entitled. Though land owned by 
private citizens or corporations may be expropriated for public 
works, no portion of a reserve can be taken for any railway or 
public work without the consent of the governor in council, and 
when such consent is given, compensation must be made as in 
the case of private individuals. Elaborate provision is made for 
the prevention and punishment of trespass upon reserves. 

A band may, with the approval of the superintendent-general, 
allocate separate portions of a reserve to any or all of the dif- 
ferent members, and when such allocations are made “location 
tickets” are issued. The holding of such a ticket constitutes 
lawful possession, but the land covered thereby is not transferable 
to any one but an Indian of the same band as that to which 
the holder of the ticket belongs. In the North-west the Indian 
commissioner may give to an Indian a somewhat similar title to a 
particular parcel of land in a reserve without any allocation 
having been made by the band, but such title may be revoked 
at any time. No Indian, however, can be removed, without com- 
pensation being made him, from land on which he has improve- 
ments; and in the event of an Indian having made improvements 
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on a plot of land which was afterwards included in a reserve, it 
is provided that he shall have the same title thereto as that 
given by a “location ticket.” 

The law empowers the government to invest the moneys de- 
rived from land, timber, or other valuables belonging to the 
Indians, and to direct what percentage thereof shall be set apart 
to cover the cost of management, for the construction and main- 
tenance of public works on reserves, and by way of contribution 
to the schools of the Indians. 

The most interesting part of the Indian Act—if any part of 


‘a statute can be called interesting—is, perhaps, that which sets 


forth a form of municipal government for reserves. The system 
is very simple; and the seventy-fifth section of the act author- 
izes the governor in council to put it in force when and where 
he deems the Indians sufficiently advanced to carry it out. Un- 
der it the chiefs and councillors are to be elected for a term of 
three years, subject to deposition at any time by the superin- 
tendent-general for dishonesty, intemperance, immorality, or in- 
competency. An election may be set aside if fraud or gross 
irregularity is proved; and any Indian found guilty of such 
fraud or irregularity may be declared ineligible for election for 
six years. The seventy-sixth section provides that the council 
so constituted may make, subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernor in council, and enforce, by fines and imprisonments, under 
the “Act respecting summary proceedings before justices of the 
peace,” rules and regulations in respect to the public health; 
the observance of order at general assemblages; the repression 
of intemperance and profligacy; the prevention of trespass by 
cattle; the establishment of pounds and protection of the flocks 
and herds of the Indians; the construction of water-courses, 
roads, bridges, etc.; the allocating of land and the registry of 
the same; the construction and repair of school-houses and 
other public buildings; the attendance of children at school; and 
“as to what religious denomination the teacher of the school es- 
tablished on the reserve shall belong to, provided always that he 
shali be of the same denomination as the majority of the band, 
and that the Protestant or Catholic minorfty may likewise have 
a separate school, with the approval of and under regulations 
made by the governor in council.” 

The educational policy of the government with respect to In- 
dians to whom these sections have not been applied is in line 
with the sub-section in regard to denominational schools which I 
have quoted in full. 
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A larger measure of municipal government is afforded by the 
Indian Advancement Act,* which may be applied by the gov- 
ernor in council to any band which is considered fit for its 
operation. It enacts that the reserve in which it is in force 
shall be divided into electoral districts; that these districts shall 
elect councillors whose term of office is one year; that the 
councillors so elected shall choose a chief councillor; and that 
the council so formed shall meet for the despatch of business 
not more than twelve and not less than four times a year. The 
Indian agent is to preside, regulate, and record the proceedings, 
and report to the superintendent-general the by-laws passed, for 
the submission by him to the governor in council for ap- 
proval. The agent has no vote. The chief councillor votes as a 
councillor and, in the case of a tie, gives the casting vote. The 
council has, in addition to the powers conferred on ordinary 
councils by the seventy-sixth section of the Indian Act, the right 
to remove and punish trespassers on the reserve, and authority 
to raise money, for any of the purposes for which it may make 
by-laws, by assessments levied on the lands held by Indians on 
the reserve in fee simple or under location tickets. The coun- 
cillors must be of good moral character; for the law very ex- 
plicitly decrees than any one of them “who is proved to be an 
habitual drunkard, or to be living in immorality, or to have ac- 
cepted a bribe, or to have been guilty of dishonesty or malfea- 
sance in office of any kind, shall be disqualified from acting as 
a member of the council.” “Why,” said Edward Blake, when 
the act was before Parliament in 1884—“why should not this be 
extended to the whites? . . . Why should we be more moral 
with our Indian friends than with ourselves?” But we have 
gone even further than this. We have restricted the liberty of 
the red man as to what he shall drink by ordaining that severe 
penalties shall be inflicted on any one who gives or sells him 
“intoxicating drink of any kind.” 

The “enfranchisement” clauses of the Indian Act apply 
only to the older provinces, but they may by official proclama- 
tion be applied to other parts of the Dominion. Under them 
an Indian who has received a degree from a university or who 
has been admitted to one of the learned professions, may, when 
he wishes, cease to be an Indian in the eye of the law. He is 
required to formally notify the department of his desire, and 
upon his doing so a deed issues to him for his share of the re- 
served land. If an Indian not so -qualified desires to-be enfran- 


* Cap. 44, Revised Statutes of Canada, amended by cap. 30, 53 Vic. 
VOL, LIV.—5 
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chised he has to forward to the department, with his applica- 
tion, an affidavit by a clergyman of the religious denomination 
to which he belongs, or by a magistrate, to the effect that the 
applicant has been, for at least five years, “of good moral 
character, temperate in his or her habits, and of sufficient intel- 
ligence to be qualified to hold land in fee simple and otherwise 
to exercise all the rights and privileges of enfranchised persons.” 
This certificate is submitted to the band of which the applicant 
is a member, and thirty days are allowed in which to show 
cause why the request should not be granted. If the superin- 
tendent-general decides to comply with the application, he lo- 
cates the applicant as “a probationary Indian’ for the portion 
of the reserve to which he is entitled; and, after the expiration 
of three years’ probation, or such longer period as may be 
deemed necessary, if the conduct of the Indian has been satis- 
factory, letters-patent will issue, granting him in fee simple the 
land for which he was located, but without power to alienate 
the same before obtaining the consent of the governor in council. 
Upon the issue of such letters-patent to an Indian, he, and his 
wife and family if he has any, take the position of ordinary 
subjects before the law, though they continue in the right to 
participate in the revenues and general councils of their band. 
Only when a band at a council convened for the purpose de- 
cides to allow every member to become enfranchised, is the capi- 
tal fund of the community divided among the members; and 
even then no member is to receive his share until at least 
three years after letters-patent have issued and he has proved 
“by his exemplary good conduct and management of property 

that he is qualified to receive his share of such moneys.” 


J. A. J. MCKENNA. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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THE FORTUNES OF A POOR YOUNG MAID. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN a plain villa on Staten Island, one of New York’s pret- 
tiest suburbs, a physician had taken up his quarters. He was a 
bachelor, and his widowed sister, Mrs. Delpole, kept house for 
him. They were from the South, and among the many who 
innocently suffered the ill-fortunes of the late civil war. 

Dr. Champney was one of those wide-minded, large-hearted 
men whose philanthropy was not in measure with his purse; so 
that it required a fiercer energy than he possessed to draw the 
two ends of life together. He was a brave man, however, and 
knowing that the greater portion of poor humanity must strug- 
gle day by day, he put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Agnes Delpole had in her youth married, against the prudent 
counsels of her brother, a wealthy ne’er-do-well; one of those 
numerous flaneurs who haunt great cities, and who live and 
die without having made a mark. So it was with Roger Delpole: 
at the end of a few years, not only had he spent his own patri- 
mony, but had wasted also most of the savings of his good- 
natured brother-in-law ; whereupon, seeing there was nothing left 
to live on, he gracefully died, and along with his debts left his 
widow and infant daughter as a legacy to Dr. Champney. 

When our tale begins Bessie Delpole is a fetite maiden 
verging out of her teens, clever and ambitious. Longing to be 
rid of her humdrum existence, too proud to associate with the 
young people of the neighborhood, she is thrown on her own 
resources for amusement. As she has a taste for colors, and for 
music as well, her voice may be heard all over the house, and 
the effects of her lavish paint-brush be seen in every room. 

Thus occupation, if it did not make her contented with 
her lot, kept her happy. For society she must make the most 
of her mother and uncle, with a tri-annual visit from her god- 
mother, Eliza Stone; this iatter a school teacher who spends 
her holidays with her friends, and returns their hospitality by 
teaching Bess. 

Eliza and Agnes were schoolmates at the convent of the 
Sacred Heart, and had never lost sight of each other since; 
indeed, in the old days there had existed a silent courtship be- 
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tween Francis Champney and his sister’s friend; but with his 
“legacy” his means had not increased, and so the courtship had 
ended in sighs and brave resolves. 

Perhaps the knowledge of what might have been made the 
friendship of the little circle more close, and more full of living 
sympathy than had there been no little romance nipped in the 
bud. 

Mrs. Delpole was one of those happy beings, blessed with a 
sanguine temperament, who feel the warmth of the sun even be- 
hind the clouds; and who, though not by any means impervious 
to the stings of adversity, can bear the brunt of life cheer- 
fully—in fact, are true philosophers. 

This lady’s only extravagance was an inordinate love for 
letter-writing, a taste she had acquired at school, where it had 
been carried on surreptitiously as a fine art among the young 
ladies of the different grades, until discovered and put a stop to 
by the head mistress. 

In the community room the confiscated correspondence had 
afforded much amusement, and no doubt it was greatly owing 
to Agnes Champney’s masterly way of detailing school scandal 
that she carried off the prize for style. 

Among her ancient companions and present correspondents 
there was a certain Lydia Hamen, an extremely wealthy woman 
who had married an English cousin of the same name, and who 
was now a childless widow in possession of a large income, a 
large house in London, but a sufferer from poor health and de- 
pressed spirits. 

At the convent she went by the sobriguet of Lydia Lan- 
guish, owing to her sentimental and unconventional tastes. Al- 
though for many years a resident of England, Mrs. Hamen had 
kept up her interest in her native country and old friends, and 
ever welcomed the brilliant, gossipy letters of Mrs. Delpole, who 
albeit debarred by her straitened circumstances from mixing 
in fashionable society, had the happy faculty of assimilating every- 
thing she heard or read, to be afterwards made a digest of, 
in a witty, ironical letter to her invalid friend. 

Mrs. Delpole had often been remonstrated with by her 
brother for what he termed her waste of energy. 

“Tf, my dear sister,” he would say, “I could only induce you 
to turn your wonderful talent to account by writing for the 
newspapers you so eagerly read, you might be a rich woman, 
and Bess would not be for ever teasing me to take her out to 
balls and parties.” 
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“Well, you dear, good uncle, she sha’n’t tease you any more. 
‘ But as for my earning sixpence with my pen—why you know well 
enough I always rebel at what I am obliged to do, and only 
take real pleasure in doing useless things. There, go now; there 
is some one in the office. I wish you luck, and a rich patient.” 

“TI fear it may be patience instead.” And the good doctor 
went off chuckling at his oft-repeated joke, leaving Mrs. Delpole 
to prove herself willing to take pleasure in other beside useless 
things, to judge by the deft way she brushed the doctor’s coat 
and wide-awake hat, and examined the seams of his dogskin 
gloves. 

But Agnes Delpole was right in the main when she asserted 
her taste for the ornamental rather than useful in life; she was 
better fitted to be rich than poor. It pained her sensitive pride 
to have to accept a visit from her neighbor, the wealthy brewer's 
wife, and hear that lady go into ecstasies over her make-shifts. 

“What a wonderful woman you are, Mrs. Delpole! You 
never seem to need new carpets, as other people do. Isn’t yon- 
der hassock made from the centre-piece of the doctor’s office 
rug? I was in the shop when Bessie bought those pretty brass 
nails to tack it on with. Really, I envy you your daughter, she 
has such artistic instincts. My husband often wishes our Minnie 
were like her. What a nice idea to paint the hearthstone to 
imitate tiles! Well, my Minnie can’t do anything with her 
hands but hook on her frocks ; and ”—pulling a long face and roll- 
ing her eyes—“ it’s well her pa can afford to dress her, for other- 
wise she’d die of what he calls ‘henwee ’—you know he went to 
Paris last year?” etc., etc; till Mrs. Delpole’s courtesy was near- 
ly exhausted, and from the bottom of her heart she wished that 
Dr. Champney were not dependent on Brewer Vatts’ punctual 
payments to keep the pot boiling. 

Again, Mrs. Delpole was unfitted to face poverty by the gene- 
rosity. of her nature. To refuse an alms was always bitter, and 
she would rather give the shoes off her feet than turn away from 
a beggar. But what was gall and wormwood, what cut her to the 
quick of her soul, was the knowledge that in having to support 
her and her child Dr. Champney was doomed. to perpetual celi- 
bacy; that, too, when Eliza Stone would have been the very 
woman to his liking. Mrs. Delpole’s one ambition, therefore, 
was for the future of her daughter. Would something ever turn 
up to save Bess from the moral degradation to which she was 
obliged to submit? This was Mrs. Delpole’s prayer by day and 
night, and the hope of it, as she watched her pretty bud expand- 
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ing, kept her cheerful and even-tempered, while it drove her to 
her incessant correspondence, as if every letter she wrote were 
an iron in the fire which eventually might shape itself into a 
glowing destiny for Roger Delpole’s daughter, cheated of her 
birthright. 

“Who can tell, Francis,” she would say to her brother in 
their evening talks, when Bess’s blonde head lay dreaming above 
them—“ who can tell but some one among my correspondents 
may prove to be a fairy godmother, and give my Bess a lift in 
the world? You know [I still keep it up hot and heavy with 
old Major Firelocks, who took such a fancy to us down in Ja- 
maica the winter poor Roger died. He always said he wanted 
Bess to be Alan’s wife if the children lived, and you know he 
brought from India something heavier than a gouty liver.” 

“Well, Agnes,” Dr. Champney would answer, quietly smiling 
between the puffs of his pipe, “years and gray hair have not 
cured your taste for romancing. Had you let me train Bess to 
be a sick nurse, we could make her a useful member of society, 
and in the end the ornamental part would take care of itself; 
as it is, I fear our bonny bird thinks too much of its plumage; 
or, we could enter her at the Normal College and make a 
teacher of her.” 

This was too much of a blow to Mrs. Delpole’s ambition. 
“A hospital nurse! a public school teacher! My Bess a poor 
drudge whom no one thanks! Thank you, Francis; your ideas 
for the future of your niece are certainly not lofty.” And the 
widow darned her brother’s socks with vicious quickness. 

Dr. Champney watched her fingers, which for the moment 
had lost the soothing dignity a gentlewoman always imparts to 
the labor of her hands; then he turned his rather sad gray eyes 
to his sister’s face as he slowly answered : 

“T am not alone in holding the opinion, Agnes, that nothing 
by which we make ourselves of use to others can bea drudgery. 
We should honor those who possess the ability to do that for 
which we personally are not qualified. Indeed, the loftiest ideal 
we poor mortals can strive after is the path of usefulness, and 
in it let us walk, however disagreeable. Why you, my dear 
sister, are ennobled by the life you lead, although you may find 
‘it dreary enough; for surely it is by the persistent and cheerful 
doing of small duties that womankind make home; and—” 

“Come, my learned brother, if you are’ going to moralize, I 
am best in bed; for being both cross and sleepy, your wisdom 
would be wasted. Good-night.” 
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But before she left the room Agnes pressed a tender kiss 
upon the doctor’s brow; for what did she not owe to his loving 
care? And her conscience reproached her for harboring one 
thought of discontent. 


CHAPTER II. 


The day following upon this conversation brought an event 
which, although Mrs. Delpole had been sighing for it, been look- 
ing forward to it for years in secret, yet when it came at last it 
seemed as ‘unexpected and unreal to her as to the rest of the 
little family. 

It came in the shape of a letter from London addressed to 
her, but under cover to the business firm who took charge of 
Mrs. Hamen’s American property, the junior partner of which ac- 
companied the letter with a card of his own, and was even then 
seated in the modest little parlor awaiting the pleasure of Mrs. 
Delpole. 

Dr. Champney was eating his Sunday dinner surrounded by 
the faces of those he loved best on earth—for Eliza Stone had 
crossed the bay to spend her midsummer holidays with her 
friends, and she and Bess together had made the weekly pud- 
ding—when there came the eventful ring at the hall door. 

“Please, ma’am, the gentleman is waiting in the parlor,” said 
the maid-of-all-work, her good-natured red face looking the red- 
der for the garish hue of her Sunday apparel. 

“ Drawing-room, Margaret! How often must I correct you?” 
Mrs. Delpole expostulated with dignity. “Why, brother, ’tis a 
letter from Lydia, and sent by hand? What can it mean?” 

Quick as a flash the widow’s eyes scanned the note, for it 
was too short to deserve another title, and then, to the conster- 
nation of the assembled party, she gave a shriek, rose from 
table, and flung herself face downward on the ricketty sofa de- 
voted to the doctor’s forty winks, where she lay for a moment 
speechless. 

Dr. Champney raised Mrs. Hamen’s missive from the floor, 
and at a glance mastered the contents; then, drawing his chair 
beside his sister, he mechanically seized her wrist in a _profes- 
sional way and said: 

“Do nothing rash, Agnes; consider well before you act.” 

His voice brought Agnes to her feet. 

“Bess, my darling! my pride! your fortune is made; your 
young life is to be bright and happy at last.. My friend, your 
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mother’s friend—dear Lydia! my friend in need, my friend in- 
deed !—she is to adopt you, and leave you all her fortune. Do 
you hear, Bess? You’re to be rich, child!” 

And Mrs. Delpole staggered to her daughter, whom she 
clasped in her arms in an ecstasy of hysteric sobbing. 

“Q mummy dear! you frighten me,” was all Bess could 
say. 

“ Agnes, compose yourself,’ said the doctor calmly; “you 
have read too hastily, and you exaggerate in consequence.” 

“Perhaps it were as well I should read the letter aloud to 
her, with your consent, Dr. Champney?”’ And Miss Stone, in her 
clear, precise voice, read the following: 


“My DEAR AGNES: As you know by my last letters, I have 
qeen again, very ill, and I believe the doctors think my case a 
hopeless one. 

“Perhaps, in view that my end is near, you will not begrudge 
me the comfort of your child’s society. If she have any of your 
charming qualities, she will cheer my last days. Do, dearest 
friend, let her come by the earliest opportunity. 

“In anxious suspense, your fond LyDIA. 


“P, S—I send you my business man, who will settle all ex- 
penses.” 


, 


“Dr. Champney is quite right, Agnes,” continued Miss Stone 
in a matter-of-fact way; “there is no mention of fortune, or any- 
thing of the kind. It may be harsh to say so, but Lydia seems 
still to be the good-natured, selfish creature who imposed upon 
us all at school.” 

“¢ Aunt’ Liz, how cruel of you to blacken Mrs. Hamen’s 
character!” broke in Bess, through whose active little brain vis- 
ions of wealth and social triumphs were whirling, and who on 
no account wished to be battened down under the prosaic pres- 
ent longer than necessary. 

“ Eliza Stone, you are incorrigible, but I forgive you,” said 
Agnes in a semi-tragic way. “And to you, Francis Champney, 
M.D., I make answer: I am not fanciful nor do I exaggerate. 
Do you think that after a correspondence extending over half 
a life-time we are not entitled to reading between the lines?” 

“Not in business matters,” interrupted the doctor, shaking his 
head. 

“On this very account,” pursued the enthusiast unheedingly, 
“as we grow older our letters grow more terse. Heart speaks 
to heart; brain to brain! Bess! hug your poor mother; we are 
so soon to part!” 
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“Meanwhile the messenger awaits the answer,” softly insinu- 
atéd the doctor; “might it not be as well to invite him to a 
cold bite?” 

At this everybody laughed, for in truth Mr. Higgins, although 
his card lay upon the cloth, had been most completely forgot- 
ten. Dr. Champney, therefore, brought him out of his solitude 
into the excited home circle, where he gave Bess quite a new 
idea of junior partners; Mr. Higgins being older than her un- 
cle, with hair of old gold—as a modern reporter would say— 
sprinkled with silver, and set in relief by some baldness. 

He seemed a most inoffensive little man, with a soft voice 
and a peculiar fashion of rubbing the palms of his hands down 
the arms of his elbow-chair. 

Upon being asked by Dr. Champney what his instructions 
were he answered: 

“T am to do the will of Mrs. Delpole; to pay every bill she 
may incur between this day and the date on which I am to 
deliver Miss Delpole”—with a bow to Bess, who straightened 
herself up with an air of new-born importance—“ into the charge 
of our honored client, Mrs. Hamen. Therefore, I am not here 
to give but to take instructions.” And the little man half rose 
from his seat and inclined his head first. to one and then to 
the other. 

At this juncture, notwithstanding the warning glances of her 
brother, Agnes Delpole was no longer to be repressed, and cut 
short all discussion by assuring. Mr. Higgins that, entertaining 
the sisterly feelings she did for Mrs. Hamen, she would trust 
her implicitly with her daughter; moreover, she would not im- 
pose more than was absolutely necessary upon Mrs. Hamen’s purse, | 
nor upon Mr. Higgins’s valuable time, and would have Miss 
Delpole ready to sail for England by the Wednesday Cunarder. 

After this speech, however, the mother broke down and fell 
to weeping, whereupon Mr. Higgins discreetly took his depar- 
ture, telling Dr. Champney he would secure the state-room as 
desired, and leaving in the physician’s unwilling hand a check 
for one hundred dollars, as he expressed it, to buy “some 
trumpery for the young lady.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The few days—hours we might better say—which Agnes and 
her daughter had together were spent in packing the wardrobe 
of “the heiress,” and in buying a few articles—not trumpery by 
any means—in which it was deficient. 
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Item: Shoes; for Bessie had a pretty foot, and fancied no 
English-made boot could show it to advantage. ? 

The time, indeed, was all too short for the amount of counsel 
and questions between mother and child, so that night as well 
as day was spent in talking. 

Sitting up in bed together, they studied Pictorial London until 
they dropped asleep babbling over the glories of Rotten Row 
and the parks; Bessie later on to awaken with the nightmare, 
having dreamed she was thrown from Mrs. Hamen’s coach and 
four, the leaders of which were pirouetting over her prostrate 
form. This would remind the bed-fellows they had forgotten to 
slide the ponderous volume to the floor, or perhaps warn them 
it was time to rise for the labors of the day. 

At last the fatal hour struck which was to bear Bessie 
Delpole away from her simple home to the lap of luxury; out 
of the care of an idolizing mother to the arms of a childless 
woman. 

To the last Mrs. Delpole had no qualms at sending her 
heart’s treasure among strangers, so sure was she that the rich 
Mrs. Hamen of London was the same “ Lydia Languish” who 
shared her candy with her at school, and in return borrowed 
Agnes’s ideas for the, weekly compositions. Dear Lydia, dear 
Lydia! she could not fail to love pretty Bessie. Strange, how 
absence at times increases our regard for people from whom 
years previously we parted with indifference! 

Dr. Champney was too discreet a man to battle with a head- 
strong woman, and so when they reached the dock he put aside 
the grave look he had worn since Sunday, and smiled encour- 
agingly as he slipped a ten-dollar gold-piece into the hand of 
his niece, with the advice to spend it wisely; which “ filthy 
lucre” the “heiress,” with a farewell kiss, pressed back into the 
palm of her doting parent, whispering as she did so: “ You need 
so many things, mummy dear, and I am to be rich, you know!” 

The great steamship glides away from the pier, and for a 
few moments thousands of eyes strain for a last glimpse of the 
thousands receding; a murmur of good-bys, which never reach 
the ears for whom spoken, and the parting is over. 

Bessie, on deck in her neat new suit of navy blue, waves her 
tear-stained handkerchief unseen by her mother, who in an un- 
nerved condition was being led from the wharf, borne up by 
the strong arms of Dr. Champney and the faithful Eliza. 

We will now for a while leave the bereft toilers in the strug- 
gle for life, and watch the ascending star of the young suburban 
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maid so soon to rise on the richly studded firmament of Mrs. 
Hamen’s London household. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sweet Bessie, with her large, liquid blue eyes, in a face 
bright and fair as an Easter morning; and hands so soft and 
white and shapely, as if they had never known what it was to 
stir a pudding or starch the family collars, looked every inch 
the little aristocrat she intended to remain through life. 

Mr. Higgins, who accompanies her to her new surroundings, 
has made himself in nowise obnoxious to the young traveller ; 
indeed he has unwittingly given her her first lessons in the art of 
commanding others by his assiduity in supplying her wants—a 
lesson which, by an apt practice, Miss Delpole soon mastered to 
perfection. 

Bessie had read a few novels—such as befitted her youth, of 
course—and as her mother had ceaselessly impressed upon her 
that she was born eventually to shine, her imagination helped 
her to fancy herself the heroine of a very real romance. 

The junior member of the firm of Crosby, Fox & Co. was 
therefore looked upon by Miss Delpole as the confidential agent, 
bailiff perhaps, of the vast estates which were one day to be hers, 
and treated accordingly. 

It was, for instance: “Higgins, I think I’ll take a turn on 
deck; give me your arm, please”; or, “ Higgins, I left my book 
below; please fetch it me”; or again, “ Higgins, wrap this rug 
about my feet: thank you. I'll not trouble you any longer, 
Higgins; I'll take a nap now.” 

And we must not think that this condescension on the part 
of his client’s young protegée was disagreeable to the old 
bachelor—for Higgins was unmarried, although Bessie never gave 
it a thought—on the contrary, he was quite as human as his 
juniors in years; and if he had grown sage with baldness, he 
none the less appreciated the pleasant charge of caring for a 
lovely morsel of budding womanhood. 

Bessie followed her mother’s advice, and made no acquain- 
tances on board ship. She spoke to no one except the devoted 
Higgins, and what time she did not spend in day-dreams, she 
made use of to begin a journal, or, as she quaintly called it, a 
Book of Confidences. 

As we shall have to draw largely from its contents to gain 
an insight into the future experiences of our heroine, we will in- 
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troduce it at once, by an extract written the day the Servia 
wended her stately way up the Mersey. 


CHAPTER V. 
Wednesday, July 16, 1888. 


How very far away I feel from home, now that in less “than 
an hour I shall have set foot on British soil! I have been too 
excited to feel homesick. Thanks to my excitement, even the 
chop seas of the Irish Channel did not upset me, and I have 
crossed the Atlantic without paying tribute to Neptune. 

°2 P. M-—My trunks are safely through the customs—I 
should say “boxes”; mamma told me to be very English, you 
know. Higgins seems to know everybody—at least lots of men 
shake hands with him; but I’m not sure but that he gave some 
of them money. : 

We are to spend the night in Liverpool, for which I am 
sorry; I did so want to go straight on to London, and fling 
myself on the bosom of my mother’s friend, “Aunt Lydia”! 
—my fairy godmother, as I intend calling her. Oh! how nice it 
must be to be rich. I do believe it makes me feel good, too. 
Ever since my destiny has been turned in this smooth channel 
I have prayed with more devotion. Good heavens! to think I 
sometimes envied that horrid dowdy, Minnie Vatts. Thank God! 
I have given up envy and malice of every kind. 

Thursday Evening, 17th July. 

London! really London at last! But, dear me! how am I to 
begin writing my new experiences? I think I had better begin 
at the end, and say it is ten o’clock at night, and I am sitting 
in my dressing-gown—double gown my dear Southern mummy 
calls it—made from a silk dress she wore before I was born! 
To think how mamma and I worked at it my three last days 
home! I wonder if I’m not just a wee bit homesick, this first 
night in London? But I shall get over it. Now to my story. 

Higgins so arranged it that we drove up to the Fairy Palace 
just one hour before dinner. 

Having telegraphed from Liverpool, Mrs. Hamen’s coach was 
at the Euston Square Station to meet us. A footman, in liver- 
color-and-gold livery, was on the platform ready to take my 
bag and wraps—a most imposing creature; and how he recog- 
nized us is a puzzle, unless he and Higgins are Free Masons, 
which would account for a good deal. 
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Old Higgins offered me his arm to the carriage, and, as I felt 
weak and overpowered, I graciously slipped my little gloved 
fingers on to his coat-sleeve. I believe I’m going to hate Hig- 
gins; and yet he has been very kind. But ever since we landed 
he has tried to be patronizing; and I don’t intend to be patron- 
ized by any one, much less this agent. Well, to go on. 

Arrived at Portland Square—to think that I am even now in- 
diting these confidences in a Portland Square mansion!—the 
great hall-door was flung wide as the horses drew up, and a 
double line of domestics stood in the hall to receive us. I was. 
bewildered. It felt like the coming of age of some great heiress! 
O how proud mummy would have been to see me! And 
“Aunt Liz’; but no, she would say it was the English custom. 
Well, I like such customs. From the end of the row a nice- 
faced young woman, with a French cap on her head, advanced 
and said she would “conduct” me to my room. And with a 
whispered “We will meet in the drawing-room, Miss Delpole,” 
from my travelling companion, I followed the young woman up 
the broad stairway—just such an one as you read of in novels: 
stained glass windows, etc. My room is charming. I can’t tell 
how it faces, as the curtains are drawn; but I don’t care much 
for the sun, if I only look on the square. 

I have a dressing-room besides; and a cottage piano, on 
which I intend to practise faithfully, being quite determined to 
be ornamental! Dobbs (Mrs. Hamen’s maid is called by this 
short, sensible name) unstrapped my “boxes” and got out my 
dinner frock, the smartest of the three I own. She did up my 
hair English style, and paid me the compliment of saying it was 
a nice color and “luxurious’”—no doubt she meant luxuriant. 
Then she showed me down to the drawing-room door, which a 
page opened, and I stood in the august presence of my fairy 
godmother! 

For the first moment I only saw Higgins, who sat in an arm- 
chair, drying his palms just as he did in the home dining-room 
on the memorable day I first laid eyes on him. 

He rose and came forward to meet me, and in quite a grand 
way said: “Mrs. Hamen, allow me to introduce to you Miss 
Delpole!” 

There was a fire in the grate, and close up to it sat a lady 
I could scarcely believe was a schoolmate of my mother. She 
looked twenty years older at least, although her hair was jet 
black. I really think it must be dyed. Her face had a flabby 
look about it, as if it once had been very fat and then suddenly 
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got thin, leaving ripples of skin over it—especially under the 
eyes. I wonder was she ever good-looking! Then, O heavens! 
she was low-necked. And such a neck!—long and stringy, with 
great hollows at the collar-bone, which a triple necklace of 
pearls and turquoises could not hide. Her dress was a combina- 
tion of white lace and blue velvet. This was Mrs. Hamen, the 
wealthy widow whom I proposed calling Aunt Lydia, or the 
Fairy Godmother! 

“How do you do, child? Why were you not called Agnes? 
You’re the image of your mother!” 

These were the fairy’s first words, and really they did not 
seem as if they needed answering; but I managed to say polite- 
ly enough: “ Mamma sends you tenderest greeting, Mrs. Hamen, 
and hopes you will find me a pleasant and useful little com- 
panion.” 

At this moment a portly butler stood in the doorway and 
bowed, to announce dinner I presume. Mr. Higgins, to my 
great surprise, offered me his arm, and when I made a little 
motion not to accept, he coolly took my hand and pressed it 
into place, and then, nilly-willy, as they say, marched me into 
the dining-room, whispering as we went along, which I thought 
very impertinent, “I think you’ve made a good impression, 
little woman!” To think of his daring to say that! I should 
say dining-hall—it is a real hall, not a room, with something 
churchy about it. I heard a rumbling sound behind me, and 
some kind of a grunting noise. I should so have liked to look 
back! but old Higgins kept squeezing my hand, which I knew 
must mean something besides impertinence, and so I contained 
my curiosity. 

A round table had been laid for us in front of a huge log 
fire. Fancy fires in July!—but then this is London. 

A man-servant pulled a seat out for me opposite the chim- 
ney, and another on my right for Higgins. I must here remark 
that I now put Mister to his name; and he really looked most 
respectable in his dress-suit and white necktie; and_ besides, 
plain Higgins would have sounded as if I were addressing a 
servant, the butler being called Hurlbut, which of the two is 
the much more aristocratic name. 

I was wise enough not to sit down, and presently I saw my 
fairy godmother being wheeled to the table in her chair! Then, 
O horrors! Hurlbut and James—the other lackey—sat her up 
straight, for she had toppled over to one side on the jour- 
ney from the drawing-room. What a sight she was, to be 
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sure! Thus I first discovered that her whole left side was 
paralyzed. 

I was greatly shocked, and wished that that horrid, stupid 
Higgins had only told me, during our talks at sea, something 
about Mrs. Hamen, for I now felt certain this was not his first 
introduction to her. But then I never asked him to. How sly 
of her not to have written mamma the nature of her disease! 

There was very little said during dinner, as Mrs. Hamen 
seemed absorbed in her eating; which, I noticed, was quite an 
art to do neatly with but one hand. 

Poor soul! After all, wealth cannot give health; and I feel 
very sorry for her. As we went back to the drawing-room I 
walked beside her chair and held her paralyzed arm, so that she 
kept her upright position. I think she was grateful for the little 
attention, as she said: “Thank you, dear! You must try and 
love me.” 

The evening was not very long. Mrs. Hamen asked me to 
sing, and I got off “Cleansing Fires” in a quite dramatic way. 
But I think she would have preferred a plain ballad. Miss 
Procter has put in her verses too much about “golden chains,” 
“do not quail,” “living pain,” etc., which really, considering my 
fairy godmother is dying by inches, could not be very inspirit- 
ing. She thanked me, however, and said she would order some 
new songs for me; and then she wished me “good-night.” And 
here I am writing all about it! I-* wonder shall I hear to- 
morrow any of those queer London street-cries?’ But, no; ple- 
beian sounds cannot reach so aristocratic a quarter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next morning Bess opened her eyes with the feeling of 
one who has had a very vivid dream; which, as she raised her 
head off the pillow and glanced about her, seemed still to be 
weaving its imaginary woof, so unreal and strange were her sur- 
roundings. 

Instead of her plain little room, with its two dormer win- 
dows, at home, which she shared with her mother—Mrs. Delpole 
always spoke of it as the turret chamber—she lay in a richly 
furnished apartment in the heart of fashionable London. 

A few tears of satisfied ambition mingled with sadness as she 
thought how lonely “dear mummy” must be without her, and 
our heroine, fully awake to the realities of life, sprang out of 
bed in a quiver of excitement. 
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At this instant Dobbs issued from the dressing-room, and 
saying Miss Delpole’s bath was prepared, and she would return 
in a quarter of an hour to dress her, glided across the room 
and out of it before Bess got over her surprise. 

Was she to have a maid to herself? 

How delicious! No more mending; no more sewing on of 
buttons; no ruffles or furbelows to be altered. Really Mrs. 
Hamen was a fairy godmother indeed! 

Toying still with this unexpected sensation of being mistress 
of all she surveyed, Bess spread herself out in an easy-chair, 
where, on her return, Dobbs found her awaiting her ministrations. 

First one tiny foot was* poked out to be covered, and then 
the other. Like a jointed doll, Bess let her clothing be put on 
her, hooks and buckles, and straps and strings, without moving 
a muscle of her fingers. 

Before the dressing-table she sat whilst the tire-woman 
combed her hair; her eyes staring at her image in the mirror 
critically, curiously, half-wondering if such happiness could be 
true, and not a cheat and delusion of her fancy. 

By nine o’clock she was ready to begin the day. Dobbs 
handed her a handkerchief freshly sprinkled with Cologne water 
and opened the door. 

With slow dignity, feeling the weight of “heirship” resting 
upon her shoulders, Miss Delpole descended step by step the 
baronial stairway; and again the dapper page noiselessly drew 
aside a portiére ushering the young lady into a breakfast-room. 
Here Mr. Higgins sat reading the morning paper, evidently 
awaiting the appearance of his whilom travelling companion to 
attack the meal. 

“Good-morning, Miss Bess; I hope you have passed a good 
night ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Higgins,” responded Bess, imitating the 
English accent to perfection, and giving a side-glance of indig- 
nation at “the agent” for presuming to address her by a nick- 
name. 

“T regret our pleasant companionship must so soon come to 
an end,” continued Higgins, taking no notice of Bess’s little 
scowl, except to smile discreetly behind his napkin. “I return 
to New York by the Saturday steamer, and leave London this 
forenoon. If, you have any messages for home I shall be most 
happy to deliver them.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Higgins; but you need not trouble 
yourself, as I shall write to mamma by the same mail.” 


’ 
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Truth to say our heroine was not at all anxious “the agent” 
should again get a view of her humble belongings, which would 
form too great a contrast to the present ease. Higgins’s latest 
remembrance of her must be as Miss Delpole, of aristocratic 
lineage and presumed heiress to Mrs. Hamen’s wealth. 

Therefore she bade him a cold good-by, with a few not over- 
gracious words of thanks for his care of her on the journey. 

An hour later Higgins left Portland Square in a cab, and 
Bessie saw no more of him until he turned up before the year 
was out under very trying circumstances. 

With the departure of the junior member of the firm of 
Crosby, Fox & Co. Miss Delpole felt herself fairly launched in 
the new sphere for which she felt herself eminently fitted. 
Consequently no sooner was she alone than she began a survey 
of her domain. 

Through the drawing-rooms, dining-hall, and picture gallery 
she wandered, wrapped in admiration of what she saw, and more 
than ever contented with the good fortune which, without effort 
of her own, had fallen to her lot. 

One transient thought she gave to her dear mamma’s “ waste 
of energy,” as Dr. Champney characterized her letter-writing, 
and Bessie made a mental note: ‘“ Untold wealth the price of a 
few stamps; ergo, correspond largely.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was midday when our heroine sat down to toast her 
pretty feet in front of the fire in her fairy godmother’s drawing- 
room; but scarcely had she made herself comfortable for a deli- 
cious contemplation of the situation when Dobbs appeared, and 
in the soft, low voice of a well-bred servant expressed to Miss 
Delpole Mrs. Hamen’s desire that she should present herself to 
that lady. With nonchalant alacrity Bessie motioned the maid to 
precede her, and presently she found herself in an exquisitely 
furnished sitting-room, on the first floor and not far from her 
own apartment. 

There in an arm-chair, the counterpart of the one she had 
occupied the previous evening, sat Lydia Hamen, her jet-black 
hair in two puffs on either side of her flabby face and attired in 
a coquettish morning-gown of baby-blue. 

Bess felt a horrible inclination to smile, but composed her 
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features to a pleasant greeting as she pressed a light kiss on the 
powdered brow of “the fairy.” 

“Dear Mrs. Hamen, what can I do to please you?” she 
asked in her fresh, girlish tones. 

“Never wear blue, child, while with me; it is my color”; 
was the astounding answer. 

Bessie looked down on her own pretty costume, which was a 
charming mingling of blue and white, and she thought with in- 
dignation of having in future to deny herself the pleasure of 
wearing it. Moreover her small wardrobe was, if anything, too 
abundant in this becoming color. If she discarded her toilettes, 
would “the fairy” provide others? This was an item on which 
Mrs. Delpole had not calculated when purchasing her daughter’s 
outfit. 

“You can wear pink or green or red, or any combination— 
purple, too, if you like; but in my house I alone wear blue.” 
And Lydia Hamen lay back on her cushions blinking her creased 
eyelids at the pretty young girl beside her. 

Bess with a petulant blush asked if it were Mrs. Hamen’s 
wish she should change her dress. 

“As I shall not be down to luncheon it does not matter 
for the present. But you'll not forget.” And the invalid 
screwed her goggle eyes round to where Bessie stood, edging 
behind the chair to hide the expression of her disappointment. 

“Thank you. Is there anything I can do for you now, Mrs. 
Hamen?” asked Bess, with the least tremor in her voice. 

“Yes; you may verify Mr. Higgins’s account. I gave orders 
for so much money to be spent on bringing you here; but there 
are items I don’t understand. Just go over it aloud, and I'll 
stop you at the points.” 

And so poor Bess had to undergo the unspeakable humilia- 
tion of reading over the expenditures of the rich woman, in sat- 
isfying her whim of bringing young life into her half-dead exist- 
ence. 

The first item was the hundred dollars advanced to Mrs. Del- 
pole, and thus entered: “To buy necessaries for girl, $100.” 
Bess could have cried with mortification. 

“Well, what did you do with the money?” 

Miss Delpole tried to excuse herself from answering, under 
the plea of the too numerous items; but the fairy godmother 
insisted upon her right to know. And to Bess’s confusion, her 
racked brain could only remember the most trivial articles, which 
made it seem as if the large sum had been wasted. 
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To add to her discomfiture, every little luxury she had 
allowed herself during the journey had been scrupulously jotted 
down by “the agent,” until our heroine was made to appear as 
if she had lived off lemonade and appolinaris water. 

After an hour of this worry Bess was told to read from a 
French novel which lay beside her. Now, as the poor child’s 
accent was anything but Parisian, and as she understood not 
half of what she read, neither she nor Mrs. Hamen enjoyed the 
performance, and were mutually pleased when Hurlbut advanced 
into the apartment bearing a tray of summer delicacies for his 
mistress. 

“Serve Miss Delpole in the breakfast-room, Hurlbut,” said 
the invalid; then turning to Bess: “You may go now, child. 
Your accent is horrible! It is a perfect torture to listen to you. 
If you can’t improve, I shall have to make a change.” And not 
heeding Bessie’s murmured excuses Mrs. Hamen fell to over the 
strawberries and cream, and dainty cakes, as if her main stay was 
to eat. 

STANISLAUS MONK. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE JEWS IN EARLY SPANISH HISTORY. 
a 


OBSCURITY is a characteristic of the medizval history of all 
European nations, caused by a constant state of varying invasions, 
of devastating wars, conflicts between different races, the barba- 
ric rudeness of northern invaders, and the concise simplicity of con- 
temporaneous chroniclers. Hence, the getting at true facts which 
occurred in that period is surrounded with great difficulties, and 
historical criticism finds only scanty and contradictory data to 
investigate and pass upon. This arises in the very beginning of 
the history of Spain, where for eight centuries an unparalleled 
warfare was kept up between two populations opposed to each 
other in religion, nationality, customs, and social and _ political 
régime. From 414, in which year Spain was invaded by the 
hosts of the Visigoth general Ataulphus, down to 1085, when Al- 
phonso VI. regained the imperial city of Toledo, Spanish history 
is enveloped in frequent darkness which has been handed down, 
from one to the other, through the pages of all historians. The 
early or, to speak more accurately, the middle part of this period 
of six centuries includes the duration of the Visigoth monarchy, 
which came to an end by the defeat, at the battle of Guadalete, 
of Don Rodrigo; the latter part comprises the formation of 
small Christian states, which in the twelfth century had grown 
to solid monarchies and had become more powerful than the 
Arab states, hemmed in in the southern parts of the Peninsula, 
which, losing steadily their importance, succumbed in the fifteenth 
century to the power of Ferdinand and Isabella, who could then 
fairly entitle themselves the true monarchs of Spain. The sub- 
ject of this essay lies between both periods; that is to say, be- 
tween the downfall of the Visigoth monarchy and the beginning 
of that national heroic era known as the Reconguest of Spain. 
All the obscurities of either period become, as it were, condensed 
in one point of time, the upheaved and calamitous eighth cen- 
tury, in which the threads of history became lost, and were 
gathered up later, as best they could, by Christian and Arab au- 
thors, and by them used to weave the fabrics of their respective 
chronicles. 

The Christian writings are sincere, reliable, and of value; but 
so laconic, so concise, so full of breaks, that many facts are not 
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brought out to light; while, on the other hand, the Arabic, 
generally full as to matter and going even into details, give evi- 
dence of the fantastical and story-loving character of ardent 
oriental imaginations. Nevertheless, the history of those times 
may be learned from the narratives above named, if later ac- 
counts are laid aside in which historians, more elegant than 
accurate, have brought in pompous descriptions and episodes, 
which complicate and render difficult the labor of criticism. For- 
tunately as soon as studious men, competent critics, have set 
to work to find the truth in these fountains of early history, 
and with patient industry have studied both Christian and Ara- 
bic chronicles, and have carefully compared the information 
afforded by either, historic truth begins to detach itself from the 
enveloping shade of fable, and true accounts, thus successfully 
obtained, can be reconstructed upon the ruins of novelizing nar- 
ratives which, given forth by serious and methodical writers, have 
won belief. Our task would, indeed, be a long one had we 
to begin relating here these emendations which have caused the 
aspect of our national history to be changed in many parts; but 
as our present object lies within narrower limits, we shall take 
up only one of the most important, in which is to be found the 
key of many mysteries that up to the present time has escaped 
the attention of writers of history. We refer to the alleged 
cause of the Mohammedan invasion, attributed in the present day 
to a father’s vengeance sought by Don Julian, governor of Ceuta, 
against the Gothic king, Don Rodrigo, for having injured him 
by dishonoring his daughter Florinda, more commonly called La 
Caba. We shall see how the fable arose, and we shall next take 
up an account of the events which prepared the way for the 
Moslem invasion, of the circumstances which contributed to its 
success, and of the obstacles which, at a later period, the work 
of national reconquest found in its way. 


II. 


About the close of the eighth century the Egyptian Abder- 
rahman ben Abdelhaquem composed for the Saracens a history 
of the conquest of Africa and Spain, comprising in it all the 
tales and matter which he had gathered from the Arabs whom 
he met as he went along in his travels, without ever examining 
into their accuracy, and aiming always to take up preferably 
what was fantastic and marvellous.* Following this legendary 


* John Harris Jones translated into English as much of the work as related to Spain, and 
published it at Gottingen, in 1858. 
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method, he happened to be told that there was in olden time, 
in Toledo, a deserted palace on the door of which every Visigoth 
king in turn placed a bolt so as to render it more and more im- 
penetrable. It*seems that Don Rodrigo, badly advised and 
through caprice, not only withheld adding on his bolt, but chose 
to remove those put on by his predecessors, in order to pene- 
trate into the mysterious dwelling. Having done this he saw on 
the walls of its halls paintings representing Arabs, and an 
inscription which read: “When the bolts on this Alcazar will 
have been drawn, the nations here portrayed will take possession 
of the territory of Spain.” This fantastic narrative of the Egyp- 
tian chronicler is paralleled by another, about as true, according 
to which Don Julian, Count of Ceuta, through resentment against 
Don Rodrigo for having seduced his daughter Florinda, made 
friendship with Taric, an Arab commander in Africa, and in his 
blind desire for revenge not only opened to him the gates of 
the defences of Spain, but, moreover, gave him his other two 
daughters to be held as hostages; a queer way of repairing the 
injury which he conceived to have been done him in the capi- 
tal of the kingdom. The Egyptian historian, not stopping at 
difficulties, inserted these two fables in his work, not foreseeing 
that in process of time they would become undoubted. 

In the beginning of the tenth century the renowned Ahmed 
Arrari, called by the Arabs £/ Crontsta, a man of an inquisitive 
and investigating turn of mind, wrote a history of Spain in 
which he gave an account of its territory, rivers, and mountains, 
and related all the circumstances of the conquest, going into 
many details and indications which attest his industry and solici- 
tude to discover the truth. Nevertheless he makes no mention 
of the enchanted palace, nor of the offence of Don Rodrigo, nor 
of the vengeance of Don Julian. But his son Ysa, to whom 
Spaniards have given the name of “ £/ Moro Rasts,” undertook to 
retouch and make additions to his father’s work, and, having 
no better source of information than the narrative of the 
Egyptian Abdelhaquem, he borrowed from it, passing his plagiar- 
isms as original and embellishing them with gorgeous descriptions 
and a more lively coloring.* 

The historian, Ebn Acotiya, which signifies “the son of the 
Gothic woman,” who died at the close of the tenth century, 
being descended from Olmundo, eldest son of Witiza, naturally 


* Ahmed Arrari’s work, with additions made to it by his son, has been translated into 
Spanish several times, the latest having been made in 1312. It is known under the title 7he 
History of the Moor Rasis. 
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made glad use of the Florinda fable, of rabb’nical invention, be- 
cause it served to explain and give an honest appearance to the 
treason’ of his ancestor, who, for his complicity in the invasion, 
received from the Arab invaders over one thousand estates and 
villages, which enriched his descendants. 

A few years later, Ebn Adzari, of Morocco, inserted the 
legend in his history of Africa and Spain (Bayan almogrib). 
Twenty years later the anonymous author of La Coleccion de 
Tradiciones (Ajbar machmua) published it therein as authentic 
and uncontradicted. Finally, the Egyptian Abdelhaquem’s story, 
to which currency had been given by so many pens, completed 
its course six centuries later in the book written by Almacarri, 
a native of Barbary, in which the valiant Taric is represented 
asleep in his flag-ship while crossing the straits to Spain, and 
the false prophet and the four first caliphs appearing and pre- 
dicting to him unprecedented renown; and as soon as he sets 
foot on the shores of Andalusia a little crone, wife of a fortune- 
teller, calls out to him “to be cautious and to learn that the 
man called to enslave Spain will have a big head and a bristly 
mole on his left shoulder-blade.” * 

The rabbinical tale does not appear in the brief Latin- 
Hispano chronicles until the end of the eleventh century, because 
our chronicles, although wanting in pleasant strain of language, 
proved in preceding ages truthful and accurate and repelled 
fables likely to throw discredit on their narratives. Monje di 
Silos was the first to give it place in his brief chronicle, and, 
in order to make it tally with correct chronology, had to make 
Don Rodrigo’s reign last three years, whereas he held the scep- 
tre only six or seven months. 

The question naturally arises, Where did the inquiring Monje 
of Silos pick up this legend? Nothing could be easier if we 
consider that from the close of the ninth century Moslems and 
Spanish Arabs set about writing histories which were read alike 
in Mohammedan and Christian districts, and by their fables and 
legends made turbid the clear stream of Hispano-Latin writers. 
“Relying on the authority of the writer from Silos,” says Sefior 
Fernandez Guerra, “our chroniclers and historians found no diffi- 
culty in accepting the fable in question. In 1243 Don Rodrigo 
Jimenez de Rada, Archbishop of Toledo, gave it a new promi- 
nence in severe’.and elegant language; after him King Alphonso 


* Almaccari, vol. i. pp. 160, 174. In regard to this matter we have followed and more 
than once used the text itself of a work, by the illustrious historian and critic Sefior Fer- 
nandez Guerra, entitled Don Rodrigo y La Cada, published in Madrid, 1877. 
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X., surnamed £/ Sadio (the Wise; 1221-1284), followed in his 
wake, and finally Father Juan de Mariana (1536-1623), the 
Spanish Livy, incorporated it in his history and enhanced it 
with most novel and clever adornments.* 

During the two last centuries Spanish and foreign historians 
have followed Father Mariana, so that the fable about Don 
Rodrigo and La Caba has been believed without question and 
has escaped criticism until the present day. Previously, how- 
ever, the judicious Cesar Canti, in his Universal History, had 
prescinded it, and in a foot-note he calls it a tradition “ proba- 
bly of Arabic origin, subsequently kept alive in the romances.” 
The learned academician Fernandez Guerra has devoted many 
laborious hours, day and night, to the study of the epoch in 
question, and in the short work from which we have already 
quoted he has completely brought to light the origin and vicis- 
situdes of the Moslem legend. We therefore dismiss the subject, 
having dwelt upon it as much as was needed for our present 
purpose, and now proceed to set forth the historically established 
facts which prepared and brought about the fall of the Visigoth 
monarchy in Spain and the Arab invasion and dominion. 


III. 


In order to form a clear idea of the causes which prepared 
the fall of the Visigoth monarchy, it is necessary to consider 
attentively the elements which combined towards forming that 
monarchy in which, from its very origin, germs of decomposition 
had begun to work which were destined to bring about in time 
its destruction. Spanish historians comprise in the line of Visi- 
goth kings the names of the sixteen Visigoth generals who suc- 
cessively, from Ataulphus down to Leovigildo (414-572), ruled 
over Spain as the lieutenants of the Roman and Byzantine em- 
perors. But in truth the only one of them that can be consid- 
ered as the real king of Spain is Leovigildo. He put an end 
to the Suevian dominion, kept the imperialists in check who had 
taken possession of many places on the Mediterranean coast, 
subdued the Cantabrians and Basques, and reduced to obedience 
the Gothic magnates, ever inclined to rebellion and disturbance. 
He was the first Gothic king that coined money stamped with 
his image and name, and he surrounded his throne with all the at- 
tributes of sovereignty. Nevertheless, the contest’ between Arians 
and Catholics, which gave rise to a deep antagonism between the 
Hispano-Latin and the Gothic populations, reached, during his 

* See p. 29 of his history. 
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reign, a very destructive extent. His eldest son, Hermenegildo, 
having become converted to Catholicism, and he having taken 
as his second wife a bitter Arian, domestic dissensions arose, 
which spreading, as might have been expected, outside of the 
realm, were the cause of civil wars inflicting profound wounds 
on the country, and these were besides made worse by the bad 
humors, as it were, which were destroying the health and life of 
the monarchy. The Franks and the Byzantines gave aid to the 
Catholics, while the Jews, an astute race, who lived in the land 
of their adoption without becoming attached to it, favored the 
Arians out of hatred to the Catholics and because of their hopes 
to obtain greater measures of favor from the party in power. 

In this way an implacable contention, fated to bring days of 
mourning on Spain, began to take shape. In vain did succeed- 
ing kings and the councils of Toledo endeavor to remedy it by 
the enactment of thoughtful and wise laws. 

The conversion of Ricaredo was the means of saving the 
monarchy, threatened with imminent ruin. It led to the infusion 
into it of new governmental vigor; it accomplished the union of 
Roman and Gothic subjects, by bringing both into the fold of 
the church; it promoted the general welfare through the estab- 
lishment of judicious and just legislation ; and it introduced the 
clergy into the political constitution as a new power, destined to 
regenerate customs and institutions;* an element of disturbance 
having deep root in the old constitution of the Gothic monarchy 
remained, nevertheless, in the state. Several kings, and Leovi- 
gildo most of all, tried in vain to eliminate it by gentle measures, 
for he was sorrowed by the ambition and the individualism of 
the Teutonic races. We refer to the elective feature in the 
monarchy, which kept alive the ambitions of the magnates, and 
gave rise at every election to wars and discords, fermented by 
religious dissensions and Jewish intrigues. This explains why the 
memorable reigns of Ricaredo, Liuva II., Sisebuto, Suintila, Chis- 
dasvinto, Recesvinta, and Wamba, which elevated to a great 
height the power and prestige of the Visigoth monarchy, suc- 
ceeded to one another amidst rebellions and wars, which were 
fortunately put an end to. On one side the clergy and people 
joined hands to give strength to the monarchy, while on the 
other the Gothic nobility and the Jews also united to put limi- 
tations on its powers, and thereby rid themselves of laws which 
repressed their excesses. 

This enduring strife kept on sapping the foundations of the 


* History of Spain. By Don F. Sanchez Casado, p. 99. 
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state until in the time of Ervigio (680-687) it had effected a con- 
dition of complete decadence. During his short reign all the 
work accomplished by his predecessors was undone, all the ele- 
ments of disintegration went on increasing, until they availed to 
prepare a turbulent reign for Egica, a sad fate for Witiza, and 
in the short and disastrous rule of Don Rodrigo to complete 
the fall of the monarchy. In this condition of breaking up of 
the kingdom there needed, so to speak, only the proper spark 
to start a fire and bring on a general conflagration burning 
everything to ashes. This spark, first examining into its origin 
and developments, we are now going to look up and name. 


IV. 


The origin of the Jewish population of Spain has long served 
as material for sharp controversy and lengthened study. The 
following causative facts, accepted as true by some historians, 
have not stood the test of severe criticism and have been re- 
jected: viz., trading expeditions of Israelites to the Spanish Thar- 
sis; the dominion of Solomon in the Peninsula, and the es- 
tablishment therein by him of his intendants and treasurers; the 
coming of King Nabuco, and the settlement by him in the 
central territories of Hebrews whom he brought from Judza, or 
was suffered to bring for that purpose by King Hispan.* This 
other hypothesis must then be allowed to be strongly probable : 
that the Hebrews, being neighbors and of kindred stock with 
the Syrians, Tyrians, and Pheenicians, and being stimulated by 
the example of these nations, who in very remote times began 
the establishment of active commerce with the Iberian popu- 
lations of the Mediterranean coasts, undertook the venture of 
visiting our shore at a time when their inhabitants were pros- 
perous and rich. Delighted with the fertility and fatness of our 
soil, they founded upon it factories, which increasing in course of 
time, and through prosperous progress, brought about a nu- 
merous Hebrew population in the Peninsula, particularly on the 
eastern and southern coasts. When, later on, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its territory was consummated (74), and the dis- 
persion of the Jews into foreign countries took place by order 
of Hadrian (138), many of them must have taken refuge in 
Spain, where their compatriot pioneers in emigration had met 
such a happy welcome. Their numbers subsequently became so 
great that when the Iberian Council was held, in the beginning 


* History, Social, Political, and Religious, of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, By Ama- 
dor de los Rios. Vol. i. chap. i. p. 62, edition of 1875. 
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of the fourth century, we find that the fathers of that celebrated 
assembly viewed with just alarm the increase of the Hebrew 
population as likely to dangerously affect Catholic belief, at that 
time vigorous and preponderant in Spain. Canon xvi. of that 
council,* which has been judged according to very different cri- 
terions, forbade marriage between Catholics and Jews; cohabita- 
tion of Christians with Jewesses or heathen women; cleric or lay 
people of the Christian faith who sat at meat with Jews or 
heathens were threatened with excommunication; all this was 
decreed in order to raise a separating barrier between the faith- 
ful and unbelievers, and to prevent the Christians from being 
contaminated by Jewish depravity. Moreover, a writer so lit- 
tle deserving of being suspected of anti-Semitic aversion as 
Sefior Amador de los Rios declares that the “proceedings in 
this respect of the Iberian Council:were perhaps not complain- 
ed of as reprehensible on the ground of a spirit of intole- 
rance.’’+ 

The facts above stated constitute abundant evidence that, in 
the first years of the fourth century, the Jewish race was a germ 
of disturbance and disorder which alarmed the most thoughtful 
and wise leading men of Spain of that day. Their fears went 
to the extent of moving them to decree measures in opposition 
to the growth of Jewish influence which naturally were promo- 
tive of antagonism between the Christians and the Jewish in- 
habitants.t Nevertheless, despite these protective enactments, the 
condition of the Jews, subsequently to the Iberian Council, 
could not have been so deplorable, since new Jewish families, 
availing themselves of the opportunities offered by the invasions 
of the barbarians of the north, penetrated into Spain in search 
of that secure refuge which they had sought for in vain in 
islands and continents elsewhere. § 

Did the Jews favor the Visigoth invasion? There are 
grounds for suspecting as much. 

Besides, on the one hand, the dislike which arose against 
.them by the Hispano-Latin population after the Council of 
Hiberis, and their inclination ever to get in with the strongest 
and most powerful, there was the additional motive for them 
to side with the invaders that these last were heretics, and on 

* Collectio Conciliorum Hispania, by Cardinal Aguirre, in 1693, p. 1. 

t+ See page 73 of work referred to. 

} Lafuente-Alcantara, in his History of Granada, lays great stress on the talents and virtues 
of the reverend fathers comprising the Council of Hiberis, which included the renowned 


Osio of Cordova and Valerio of Saragossa. 
§ Apotheosis, by Prudencio. 
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that account indifferent, indeed hostile, to Catholic interests and 
to the enforcement of the canons then the law in Spain.* 

Moreover, on the other hand, the fact is clearly proven by the 
emphatic protection accorded to the Jewish population by the 
Visigoth invaders after the latter had established themselves 
in Spain. It will suffice to say that, while marriages between 
Hispano-Latin and Goths were forbidden, Jews were allowed to 
marry Catholic women, even to keep them as concubines and 
buy them as slaves. 

Under favor of such protection, it is not matter for wonder 
that the Hebrew race multiplied its numbers, clambered up to 
the highest posts in the government, accumulated immense 
riches, and succeeded in exercising a powerful influence on the 
destinies of the Peninsula. 

Terrible and bloody were the struggles kept up in Spain be- 
tween Arians and Catholics, which even ultimately reached the 
point, during the reign of Leovigildo, of embruing the throne in 
the blood of St. Hermenegildo, put to death by decree of his 
father. These intestine wars would soon have brought the king- 
dom to utter ruin had it not been for the opportune conversion 
of Ricaredo; and, while they were raging, the Jews played a 
very important part therein, cautiously keeping alive the fire of 
discord, and always taking side with the Arians against the 
Catholics, objects of their implacable rancor. 

The acts of the councils of Toledo and the statutes of the 
Fuero Tuzgo (Charter of Tuzgo) were evidently framed in con- 
sideration of the facts above stated, and, furthermore, it is de- 
serving of mention that in these precious documents the benign- 
ity of the Catholic Church towards these irreconcilable enemies 
of the Christian name stands displayed, for, while recommending 
vigorous measures against Jewish depravity, violent proceedings, 
committed through intemperate zeal by certain monarchs, were 
resolutely condemned. 

If during four centuries of ferocious warfare,t when the 
archives and the Visigoth churches were reduced to ashes, the 
precious records and documents stored in them had not also 
been destroyed, leaving the events of that period enveloped in 
obscurity, it is certain that abundant evidence would now be 
extant to reveal the complicity of the Jews in the persecutions 
undergone by the Catholics from the Arians; persecutions bloody 
and terrible, stirred up by a hidden and inexorable hatred, burst- 
ing forth when least expected, and seeming insatiable of blood- 


* Amador’s work referred to, p. 79. + Ebn Hayyan (1077), in Almaccari, vol. i. p. 174. 
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shed and ruin. The conversion of Ricaredo to Catholicism 
proved, indeed, a great impediment to Jewish action. By this 
event, which, according to Amador de los Rios, represented the 
triumph of civilization over barbarism,* the persecuted Hispano- 
Latin race, truly learned, virtuous, and attached to its native 
land, was rehabilitated. Accordingly, in the third Council of 
Toledo, at which Ricaredo’s abjuration of Arianism and his pro- 
fession of Catholicism publicly took place, the fathers, alarmed 
at the preponderance attained by the Jews under favor of Arian 
heresy, and relying on the. salutary example set by the venerable 
Synod of Hiberis, resolved to set limits and put restraint on the 
growing audacity of the Israelites. By canons, in the drawing 
up of which the renowned St. Leander took part, the legislative 
measures of the Council of Elvira were re-enacted with fresh 
vigor in order to attain a like end, that of keeping the 
Hispano-Latin race free from all contact with its Hebrew 
haters. 

Our conception of the drift of this paper does not allow us 
to here enter into and comment upon the canons of the Third 
Council of Toledo, to which reference has been made. But we 
shall not miss the opportunity to assert here that no impartial 
historian can find in them evidence of blind hatred or systematic 
antipathy on the part of the fathers towards the Jews, but 
merely a spirit of defence against their aggressions and a desire 
to afford protection to the faithful believers against the hostility 
of their foes. Not the inspiration of blind intolerance, but that 
of the sacred right of legitimate defence, inspired the drawing up 
of those canons, as is shown by the following citation from canon 
xiv.: “ Jews are not to be allowed to fill any public office afford- 
ing them opportunity to inflict punishment on Catholics.” This 
did not mean that they were thereby absolutely prohibited from 
discharging any public functions at all, but, exceptionally, those 
only in which they would be invested with authority to inflict 
punishment on Christians. Could the benignity of the fathers 
of the third Council of Toledo have gone further? Which is 
apparent in the above enactment, a hostile spirit toward the 
Jews or one of mere defence of the Catholics against possible 
aggressions of the former? The fathers of the Council of 
Toledo showed themselves undeniably benign to the Jews, and 
if they formulated repressive enactments in their regard, their 
sole object was to repress their abuses, restrain their violences 
and shield and protect their Catholic flock, which for more than 
* Work referred to, p. 80. 
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a century had lived down-trodden in bitter serfdom to both 
Arians and Jews. 

But the moderate spirit of the decrees of the Third Council 
was not appreciated by these implacable enemies of their Chris- 
tian fellow-subjects, and, if they bowed their necks in submission 
to the new provisions of law applying to themselves, they man- 
aged, as soon as these had been promulgated, to evade, by per- 
sistent cunning, their enforcement; meanwhile putting off until 
more favorable time the work of repeal or of revenge.* 

Such was the situation at the opening of the new historical 
epoch which we are about to sketch, one of great events and 
dark conspiracies. We shall go on studying it by the light of 
sound criticism in order to lay bare, if possible, the real facts, 
up to now overlaid with fables and legends, about the ruin of 
Spain under the rule of Don Rodrigo and the sudden and rapid 
conquest of the Peninsula by the followers of Mohammed. 


Madrid. 


MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL, 
Member of the Royal Historical Academy. 


* Amador de los Rios’ book, p. 84. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















LITTLE PETTUS. 


LITTLE PETTUS. 


IT was in the January of 1865 that Little Pettus, aged four- 
teen, persuaded his mother to give her consent to his entering 
the army. He was called. Zztt/e Pettus to distinguish him from 
his two brothers older than himself, who were known as the 
Pettus boys; one of whom had lost his life at Manasses, the 
other and the father theirs at Gettysburg. Still the name hung 
on to him and he remained Little Pettus. 

“A little un is better than no un” insisted Little Pettus, 
when his mother protested that he was too small to be of any 
use in the army. 

His sister Margaret quite agreed with him, and the mother, 
yielding to their joint petition, set to work to rip apart a wool- 
len underskirt to make a jacket and pair of trowsers for the boy. 

Three days after, having received his mother’s blessing, and 
cherishing the blessed medal of Mary she had hung about his 
neck, Little Pettus sobbed out his farewell to mother and sister, 
and home. 

“Well, my boy, what is it you want?” asked the colonel of 
the remnant of a regiment in the remnant of an army way off 
in Virginia. 

“TI come from Louisiana,” said Little Pettus. 

“You are looking for your father or some of your kin?” 
further queried the colonel. 

“No, I ain’t,” returned Little Pettus stoutly, though he had 
to gulp down something that stuck in his throat. “My folks 
are done killed in the army. I’ve come to jine.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the colonel. 

“T reckon you air surprise’,” said Little Pettus coolly; “but 
if I am short cane, I reckon I can shoot as well es another.” 

It was not a time in which to be squeamish as to the quan- 
tity of a recruit, so Little Pettus was assigned a drum, and 
given permission to use a gun if occasion for him to use one 
arose. 

In the month and a half Little Pettus spent in the army 
many occasions arose for him to use his gun, and these occa- 
sions, with much of suffering, followed hard to the end of strife 
at Appomattox. 

In the July that followed what had been an arid April for 
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Little Pettus he reached home. His mother and Margaret were 
on the gallery, and he was yet at a distance from them when 
he cried, “ Mother, Sister Margaret! it's me!—Little Pettus!” 
And they ran to meet him. But before he let his mother touch 
him he stood back from her, very erect, and said: “ Mother, I 
s’rendered with Lee; and mother,” he sobbed, “ Marse Rob’s the 
tallest kind o’ man the good God makes ’em!” 

They made a little hero of him, the mother and Margaret, 
and the neighbors who were left, who came to the little house 
when they heard of the return of Little Pettus. They said that 
he was surely the youngest soldier that had been in the army, 
and they might have added with truth what the mother thought 
in her soul, there had been no braver. 

He needed to be brave, for the plucky, faithful heart in its 
little body had that before it that might have made a man’s 
heart quail. They had never been rich people, their plantation 
of sugar-cane was small, but they had always been “comfort- 
able.” - Now the land was overrun with weeds, there was no 
stock of any kind left, and he was without a dollar. The last 
did not trouble him; the weeds did, for if crops grow rapidly in 
Louisiana, weeds grow more rapidly. He communicated his 
fear of the weeds to Margaret, and between them they resolved 
that it would be folly for them to attempt anything but a small 
vegetable and fruit garden that year. The boat could be mend- 
ed, and fruit and vegetables could be taken across the lake to 
New Orleans, where they might find a market. When they had 
concluded that this was what was best to be done they told 
the mother, and that night when, as was their custom, they said 
their beads together, they prayed for the success of, and the 
blessing of God on, the work Little Pettus had set himself to do. 

And God did bless and prosper the work. The fruit-trees 
and the vegetables flourished, and there was ready sale for their 
produce in New Orleans, when, having loaded his boat, Little 
Pettus went over calm Lake Pontchartrain with his fragrant 
cargo to the city. By the November of 1867 he had fifty dol- 
lars laid by in a box that lay concealed between the mattresses 
of the mother’s bed, and he had his eye on a mule he would 
purchase. 

Others looked on and saw his prosperity with sinking hearts. 
At last one, bolder or less tender than the rest, warned him 
that the party in power in the State would presently claim taxes 
of him. Little Pettus listened without alarm. Yes, he knew 
that plantations all about his own were being appropriated by 
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the State under the laws of reconstruction, but his was such a 
little farm no one would grudge him it, and had it not belong- 
ed to the Pettuses further back than he knew? 

“ But sech is th’ law,” argued the bolder or less tender one. 

“T don’t rec’nize no sech law,” declared Little Pettus. 

Nevertheless, if Little Pettus would not recognize the law, 
the law did what it was in duty bound to do in order to let 
him know of its existence, by way of an official document that 
notified him that he owed the State in taxes many times more 
money than lay in the box between the mattresses, and, so it 
seemed to him in his ignorance, much more money than his 
little plantation was worth. He said nothing of this document 
to his mother or to Margaret, but, having deposited it on the 
burning logs in the kitchen fire-place, went on with his garden- 
ing and selling as if there was no such thing as taxes. The 
official document caused him some uneasiness it is true, but 
when weeks passed and nothing happened, this feeling of unrest 
was lost in the pleasure he took in reckoning up a private store 
of money that now amounted to five dollars, and which was to 
buy the mother and Margaret each a dress. “I owe it to 
mother,” he thought, mindful of the woollen skirt that had gone 
to make him a suit of gray. 

One evening in December the friend who had warned him 
to beware of the taxes came to Little Pettus in his garden, 
where he was gathering endive to bleach. 

“Good evenin’,” the friend said cordially, and stooped to 
examine the strawberries in the hot-beds. 

“Help you’se’f,” invited Little Pettus hospitably, and added, 
with some pride, “them’s fine.” 

“T should say so! Delhoosay’s” (de la Houssaye’s) “ain’t 
nothin’ to ‘em,’ exclaimed the friend, smacking his lips after hav- 
ing tasted the fruit. 

“ No, no more, not ’nuther one,” he insisted, when little Pet- 
tus would have him continue his feast. “Barlaine’s down from 
Amite,” he remarked after a pause. 

“Down for good an’ all?” inquired Little Pettus. 

“No, jes’ for a visit. Sue Cousin’s own sister to him, you 
know, an’ he’s heaps other kin hereabouts. He dun ax fur you, 
Little Pettus.” 

“Did he?” cried Little Pettus, a bright smile lighting up 
his sun-burned face. “I ain’t seen Jim Barlaine sens me an’ 
Marse Rob s’rendered. He’s got er wife, I reckon!” 

“TI don’t reckon es Jim’s studyin’ bout marryin’ jest at pres- 
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en’. He’s got ernough ter do keepin’ body’n’ soul together fur 
hisse’f,” returned the friend. 

The man and the boy lapsed into thought. The boy intent 
on his endive, the man evidently troubled in his mind. After a 
little he broke the silence to say, “Queer doin’s up ter Amite, 
Little Pettus.” 

“How so?” asked Little Pettus. 

“At Amite Cote-house,” was the vague answer. 

“What they doin’ at er Cote-house now?” asked Little 
Pettus, with contempt for the Court-house in his tone. 

The friend cleared his throat, then said: “Now, I ain’t jest 
dead sure Jim’s right, but he say they’s auctioned off this here 
Pettus place.” 

Little Pettus burst into a loud laugh. “They couldn’t do 
that without we’er consent er knowledge,” he said. 

“T ain’t sayin’ as they hadn’t oughter notify you; I only is 
sayin’ as how there’s queer doin’s at er Cote-house,” returned the 
friend doggedly. “They ain’t sen’ you any dokkeyment uv 
any kin’?” he questioned. 

“They sen’ me a bill er taxes. I chuck it in er fiah,” said 
Little Pettus in a rage. 

“Ef you could a chuck’ them es sen’ it, that’d be some- 
thin’,” said the friend judicially. “Es ’tis,” he continued, “you'd 
better be up an’ doin’. You gotter do somethin’.” 

“Who Jim say es bought er Pettus place?” asked Little 
Pettus, his face drawn, his lips firm set. 

“TI don’t jest have his name precisely, or I’d say ‘twas 
Clover—” 

“ Him as has er snake-show in Orleans?” interrupted Little 
Pettus. 

“T reckon that es the man Jim says,’ 
evasively. 

“ An’ J reckon he ain’t scotch’ me yet!” retorted Little Pet- 
tus with determination. 

“He ain't,” said the friend feebly; “but if I was you I’d see 
erbout it, Little Pettus. An’ now I mus’ be gettin’ on. My 
kindly respects to the madam and your sister,” he said, and 
offered his hand to be shaken. 

“You won’t stop and eat? Well, if you won’t I’ll tell ’em 
you asked for ’em,” said Little Pettus cheerfully, and clasped 
the extended hand for a moment. 

He was always brave, frank, and outspoken, and this posses- 
sion of a trouble the knowledge of which he must keep, if pos- 
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sible, from the mother and Margaret made him unhappy as he 
had never been before. He longed for the coming of Father 
Coudret on his monthly visit to the mission chapel on the lake 
road close to the Pettus place. This good priest had always 
been his warm friend and trusted adviser. His confidence in- 
the priest was great, and Little Pettus felt sure that he would 
show him a way out of his difficulty, if difficulty there was. 
But Father Coudret would not come until the eve of Christmas, 
and this was only the twelfth of December; in the meanwhile 
there was nothing for him to do but to be cheerful and patient, 
and work hard the land that maybe was his no longer. 

Later on he concluded to go in search of the priest in order 
that, finding him, he ask his advice as to what was, best to be 
done. But after going a long distance to the mission station, 
where he expected to find him, he found that Father Coudret 
had left there, and no one could tell the boy where he had gone. 
“There’s nothin’ ter do but ter wait,” thought Little Pettus, 
and returned home. 

The doubts of Little Pettus as to who was the legal owner 
of the Pettus place were settled very soon, and in a way that 
made it impossible for him not to believe the truth of Jim Bar- 
laine’s statement. 

It happened in this way: Little Pettus, the mother, and 
Margaret were eating their dinner of herb soup when they heard 
the thud of horses’ hoofs on the earth road that led to the 
house. The mother rose from her chair, and, going over to the 
fire-place, where stood a great kettle, took off the cover and 
looked into the kettle’s depths. 

“Whoever it be,” she said, “they’re jest in time to eat, an’ 
it’s fort’nate I made over-much soup.” 

“T’ll see who ’tis, an’ fetch ’em right in,” said Margaret, and 
ran out to the front gallery, whilst Little Pettus arranged two 
places at the table, for his practised ear had told him the horse- 
men were two. 

They could hear Margaret conversing with the strangers, and 
then, to their surprise, they heard the horses trot away from the 
house. The mother was about to remark on the strangeness of 
this proceeding on the part of the visitors going away without 
eating, dinner being on the table, when Margaret came in, a 
formidable-looking roll of paper in her hand. 

“They're folks from Amite. They lef’ this fur you,” she 
said, handing the roll of paper to the mother. “They ain’t got 
time to stop, they say, an’ they say the writin’ is very partic’lar.” 


’ 
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The mother put on her silver-rimmed spectacles, and, Mar- 
garet and Little Pettus peering over her shoulder, the three 
together read the paper left by the strangers. The formidable- 
ness of its looks did not belie the paper’s contents. In short, it 
was a duly signed, sealed, and attested legal document command- 
ing the Pettuses to vacate Pettus place, which had been sold for 
taxes to one F. A. Clover. 

They read slowly, spelling out the legal expressions which 
they did not half comprehend, and when they had come to the 
end, having conscientiously and laboriously read every signa- 
ture, the mother let the document fall to the table, and the 
three stared at one another blankly, their faces pale. 

Little Pettus broke the silence. . “I done s’rendered,” he 
cried. “TI ain’t doin’ no wrong; they ain’t no right ter do that!” 

“You don’t reckon we ave to go, do you, son? We was 
allus here,” quavered the mother. 

“T don’t reckon we're goin’,” answered Little Pettus grimly. 

“T wish’t were time fur Father Coudret to come erlong. If 
there’s a way of gettin’ out of this he’d know,” said the 
mother, preparing with trembling hands to clear the table, in- 
stinct that no one felt inclined to eat more and her sense of 
order impelling her to the work. 

“He’d know, dead sure,” assented Little Pettus as he took 
down his gun from where it hung over the fire-place. 

“ An’ we'll begin er novena agains’ his comin’ to-night,” said 
Margaret. 

“We'll begin er novena to-night,” repeated Little Pettus 
dreamily, and passed his hand affectionately over the barrel of 
his gun, then blew on it and polished it with the sleeve of his 
coat. 

In spite of the determined and cheerful front Little Pettus 
assumed, a gloom now settled on the household. The danger 
impending did not make the boy less attentive to his garden or 
to the selling of its products, but he no longer gave way to the 
simple, child-like joy he had been wont to express at every 
little addition to the store of money hidden between the mat- 
tresses. People began to say he looked like a little old man, 
and it is certain that a sense of the injustice done him and his 
was imprinting itself on his countenance. He was but a boy, 
therefore his sense of justice no doubt was crude. 

After the reception of the “notice to quit,” whenever he had 
to journey to New Orleans he first barred all the windows of 
the house, and bade Margaret and the mother bar the door after 
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him. “ An’ don’t let any dum’ stranger in fur nothin’,” he would 
command. And he was convinced of the wisdom of this policy 
when, on his return from New Orleans on the day before Christ- 
mas eve, the mother and Margaret related to him the story of 
how two men had come to the house and demanded admittance 
to it, which had been refused them. 

“ They swore they’d come ergain termorrow, an’ fetch them 
as ud put us out. Can they do it, son?” asked the mother. 
She could not have had more confidence in Little Pettus if he 
had been a regiment of men. 

“T don’t jest know what the law erlows,” answered Little 
Pettus; “but I reckon they’ll find out all they wants ter know 
if they comes, which I ain’t dead sure they will.” 

“ There’s a cons’lation in er knowledge that Father Coudret’ll 
be here, well as ¢#em, termorrow,” here put in Margaret. 

“You bet 'tis!” agreed Little Pettus, with the smile that al- 
ways made his face so pleasant to look upon. 


Although he pretended to scout the idea of men coming to 
take away from them the mother’s home, Little Pettus did not 
go to New Orleans on the twenty-fourth of December to seek 
the ready sale there would be, because of the season, for his 


fruits and vegetables. On the contrary he remained close in the 
house, and would not allow doors or windows to be unbarred. 
“T reckon no one’s comin’,” he said, “but it’s jest’s well be on er 
safe side as not.” To make surety sure, perhaps, was the reason 
why, when the mother and Margaret were in another part of the 
house engaged in housewifely duties, he went to the kitchen and 
loaded his gun, and put about him, under his jacket, a belt well 
supplied with cartridges. ‘‘ Let ’em come,” he muttered to him- 
self as he did this, and set his lips firm. 

As noonday approached and no one appeared to disturb 
them, the little household became lighter of heart, and the mo- 
ther and Margaret occupied themselves almost joyfully in the 
preparation of the dinner, which was to be one of unwonted 
splendor, at two o'clock, the hour Father Coudret would arrive 
at the Pettus place. “It’s that dark and dismal!” exclaimed 
the mother, as she plucked the feathers from a fowl, “don’t 
you think, son, we might have a shutter er two open?” 

“JT don’t know but we might, leas’ ways presen’ly,” hesitated 
Little Pettus, but he made no move to follow his mother’s sug- 
gestion. 

An hour more passed, and the mother was again pressing her 
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demands for light, when Margaret, letting fall the cloth with 
which she was about to cover the dinner-table, cried under her 
breath, “ Hush! What’s that ?” They listened and heard borne on 
the wind the far-away rumble of wheels, and the voices of men 
shouting a drunken chorus. Little Pettus sprang onto a chair 
and from it onto the broad window-sill, and peered anxiously 
through a loophole in a shutter, the mother and Margaret cling- 
ing about him uttering aloud ejaculations of prayer to God. 

He saw, through the long vista of moss-hung oaks that lined 
the road on either side, three wagons drawn by mules coming 
towards the house. Two of the wagons were filled with the 
militia of the provisional government, the third wagon filled with 
a crew of civilians. The three crews had evidently been drink- 
ing, and their ribald chorus now smote the air loudly, sending 
the birds affrighted from their perches among the branches of 
the trees. 

Little Pettus loosened himself gently from the embraces of 
his mother and Margaret, and in silence took down his gun. 

“Son!” cried the mother, “ you ain’t goin’ ter shoot no one ?” 

“T ain’t goin ter shed no blood if I can help it, mother,” 
replied Little Pettus. “I done s’rendered, I have; an’ Marse 
Rob, he say, ‘Go home ter your farms, boys,’,but he ain’t said 
nothin’ what we're ter do if they comes an’ takes we’re farms 
from us. Ask God fur me, mother.” 

“Son, I’m a ask’n’ of him all er time, all er time,” said the 
mother, her eyes dry, a tense look in them; “an’ somehow I’m 
that deaf ‘pears ter me I jest can’t hear him speak. Margy, you 
kneel with me!” And she drew Margaret down beside her, where 
she knelt before the faded print of the Crucifixion that hung on 
the western wall. 

Little Pettus listened intently, and his heart beat hard, and 
prayed strongly for the mother and for Margaret. And as he 
listened he heard the wagons draw up before the door, the 
clank of the arms of the militia as they alighted, the shouts 
and oaths of the men, and then the mother’s name was called, 
and a demand was made in the name of the law that the 
door be opened. 

The mother got to her feet, and, advancing towards the door, 
said: “ They’re callin’ fur me, son; I'll jest see what they wants.” 

Little Pettus grasped her arm, and drew her back. “ Mother,” 
he whispered, “don’t open that door—it ain't safe fur Margy.” 

She sprang to where Margaret still knelt, and drew the girl 
to her bosom and rocked her to and fro, uttering no sound, but 
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staring with anguish in her eyes at the pictured cross on which 
hung the Christ dying with a heart broken by despited love. 

And now the calls were repeated that the door be opened, 
and conflicting threats of breaking it open and of firing the 
house were made. Little Pettus strained his ear to catch every 
word that was said by the evicting party, and he half smiled 
as he heard some of them advise caution, because there might 
be a party of armed men within; whilst his hand clasped his 
gun more tightly when he heard the cautious ones overruled, 
and one who appeared to be the master spirit call for axes to 
break down the door. He thought steadily for a moment, then, 
resting his gun against the wall, he clambered onto a chair the 
better to reach the top drawer of a high cupboard, through 
which he rummaged without finding what he sought. He stood 
for a moment dazed, when he was suddenly aroused to himself 
by the sound of the sharp blows of the axes on the door. 
Seizing his gun he hurried to where his mother knelt, and, kiss- 
ing her, said, “Mother, I want Margy—jest er minute.” She 
passively let the girl slip from her embrace, and, taking Margaret 
aside, he said hastily, his voice deadened by the crashing of the 
axes on the hard oaken door, “ Margy, where's er pistol? 
“Tain’t there”; and he pointed to the cupboard drawer. 

She opened her pocket and showed him the pistol resting 
within its folds. 

Their eyes met in a long, penetrating look, and they knew 
that each understood the other. 

“T’ve carried it all er morning,” she said, eile 

“An’ you'll use it? You know you got er right, in case 
they—” 

The door’s groaning and cracking interrupted him. He 
pressed his face against hers, and, crying out on God to care for 
her, he rushed panting to take his place by the beleaguered 
threshold. 

It was such a door as is seldom seen in our day, or it would 
not have so long withstood the blows of so many keen-edged 
axes, that were now sending into the room little showers of 
dust and splinters. “It'll stand "bout two seconds more,” mut- 
tered Little Pettus to himself, and the words were scarcely 
uttered when the door groaned mightily and, wrenching itself 
from its hinges, fell inward with a crash. 

Standing on the fallen door, Little Pettus faced the shouting 
and applauding crowd—the militia, the locks of whose muskets 
flashed in the southern sun; the men who had wielded the axes, 
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some of whom stood on the gallery, their bare, brawny arms 
folded on their chests; others of whom passed to one another a 
bottle, and one there was who leaned on his axe and grinned 
at him as he wiped with naked hand the sweat from his brow. 
Little Pettus looked in their faces to see if he could recognize 
aman among them to whom he could speak. As he looked 
from one to another of them, the crowd hushed itself in order 
to hear what he had to say; the man who was about to drink 
paused and held the bottle half-way to his lips. But when they 
found he did not speak they greeted him with jeers, asking him 
why the men hidden in the house did not come out. 

Little Pettus held up a hand, quickly replaced it on the 
trigger of his gun, and when presently the invoked silence fell 
on his tormentors he said, with unconscious irony: “I’m the 
only man: yere; what's it you all want?” 

“You put down that gun, quick! or you will find out ina 
way you won't like,” said a bulky man in broadcloth who now 
stepped forward. 

“It be my gun,” said Little Pettus stolidly. 

“It de, be it,” sneered the man. “Do you know who I 
am ?” 

“You be roper-in fur er snake-show; I seen you, times, on 
Canal Street,” returned Little Pettus, with no intention of giving 
offence. 

The crowd greeted this speech with a laugh, which so irri- 
tated the man that he was about to lay hands on Little Pettus, 
when the boy swung himself aside and, half-aiming his gun, 
cried out: “Don’t lay han’s on me! I know you—you be 
Clover. I know what ‘tis you wants; you wants we’er home. I 
won't give er up—”’ 

The crack of a pistol, a whizz through the air, and a bullet 
pierced the breast of Little Pettus. 

Clover stood back, with the still smoking pistol in his hand, 
as an old woman and a young girl swept out of the room on 
to the platform made by the fallen door. Neither the woman 
nor the girl uttered a cry when they raised the limp body in 
their arms and bore it to a bed-room. The crowd gazed after 
them; some curiously, some in anger because of the trouble 
Little Pettus had given them, and others in remorse because of 
the part they had taken in the murder done. 


They had carried Little Pettus to the nearest bed-room, the 
mother’s, and laid him on the bed. The mother strove to 
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staunch the flow of blood, and Margaret put some strong cor- 
dial to his lips. This last, together with the cold water they 
applied to his forehead, revived him. Opening his eyes he looked 
them in the face, and shook his head feebly, as much as to say 
that all they were doing was of no avail; he had now to give 
up. The mother pressed his hand, and strove to speak words of 
hope; but could not, her voice was broken. 

After a while he again opened his eyes, and said, or rather 
breathed, “Mother, you and Margy say the Ac’s with me.” 
And together they said the tender Acts of Faith, and Hope, 
and Love, and those of sorrow for sin. 

“ Mother,” he said, when they had ended, “tell Father Cou- 
dret I allers studied ter do as he tol’ me.” 

“You have, son, you have,” she said brokenly. 

Only like the far-away noise of a factory that jars on a plea- 
sant summer landscape could be heard, in the room, the men 
drinking and talking before the house. 

It seemed a long time to the praying women before Little 
Pettus again spoke. A bright smile on his face, he said: “ Mo- 
ther, I’ve done s’rendered—las’ time—an’ I’m goin’ home ter 
stay.” 


His eyes closed for ever on the weariness of the world, but 
the bright smile never left his countenance. 
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THE JOY-BRINGER. 


THE JOY-BRINGER. 


I, 


NoT when old Bion’s idyls sweet were sung, 


Or when fine Horace scorned the vulgar herd, 
And praised his frugal fare—each chosen word 

Writ where full skins of rare Falernian hung, 

Above a table with rich garlands flung 


By Roman slaves; not when the dancer stirred 
The air of spring, like swaying wave or bird, 
Was there true joy the tribes of men among! 


These idyls and these odes hide sadness deep 
And canker-worms, despite the shining gold 
We gild them with; their lucent music flows 
To noble words at times, but words of sleep, 
But words of dreaming ; 


; life was not Life of old,— 
It came to earth when God the Son arose! 


II. 


The fair facade, the carved acanthus leaf, 


The sparkling sea where clearest blue meets blue, 
The piled-up roses, steeped in silver dew 
Upon the marble tiles, the white-robed chief 
Of some great family, seeking cool relief, 
Upon a gallery, hung with every hue 
That glads the eye, while violets slave girls strew 
To cithern-sounds ;—this picture artists drew: 


And, moved, our poets cry for the dead Pan; 
Turn from the rood and sing the fluted reed,— 
“ Arcadia, O Arcadia, come again!” 
A cry of fools—a cry unworthy man, 
Who was a sodden thing before the Deed 
Of Love Divine turned blinded slaves to men! 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


My grandfather was a French gentleman who, weary of the 
troubles and anxieties of life in France during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, found a home in the United States. He 
was a Catholic, and had been strictly educated in the knowledge 
and practice of his faith; but marrying a non-Catholic, and living 
in a new country where he did not see a priest for twenty years, 
it was to be expected that his family would be, as they were, 
all Protestants. 

After his children were all grown and married, the heroic 
Father Schaff came to that part of Tennessee in which my 
grand-parents resided. He visited them, and after my grand- 
mother’s instruction and baptism, the old people were re-mar- 
ried, according to the practice of the Catholic Church, to the 
great indignation of their numerous children and grand-children. 

My grandfather’s repentance was genuine; he tried to undo 
the work, or rather the negligence, of years, but it was too late. 
The children were obstinate Protestants. 

At that time my mother was the widow of his favorite son, 
and I an infant. He requested her especially, if I should live, 
to send me to a convent. In the excitement of her grief she 
made the promise, and after my grandfather’s death she re- 
deemed it, in spite of the warnings of her best friends. To that 
circumstance I owe the happiness of being, for a short time, a 
pupil in a convent school. I went there, however, quite positive 
in my religious convictions, having been immersed a few months 
previously in the Mississippi River, according to the custom of 
the Christian denomination led by Alexander Campbell. 

My first impressions of the sisters and their home are very 
vivid. ‘There was something exciting to the imagination of a 
young and inexperienced girl in the room itself in which my 
brother and I were received. The uncarpeted floor was immacu- 
lately clean, as indeed everything else about the convent was, 
but there was a still, unworldly air given to the room—may be, 
by the pictures and the crucifix, which were all new to me as 
articles of parlor ornament. 

We were not kept waiting very long. The sister who soon 
came in was a type of all the others. Their quiet dignity and 
wonderful sweetness, their odd dress, attracted me; but I was 
repelled by the thought of any sort of a vow, and by what I 
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stigmatized as their unhallowed smothering of natural affection, 
and their criminal neglect of family duties.’ I considered that 
women could be very good and useful without a distinctive 
dress, and without separating themselves from other people by 
an oath. 

The next day my brother returned home, and I was left to 
make my own way in an entirely new world, as hitherto I had 
only seen and spoken to, perhaps, half-a-dozen Catholics in my 
life. I had no clearer idea of the Catholic religion than of that 
of Buddha, the study of which was not popular even in Boston 
before the war. Although I was seventeen years old, and well 
up in my classes, this ignorance was not remarkable. 

Protestant girls who went to Mass were not required to 
kneel, or to follow the service in any way—they were simply to 
keep quiet; they might read their Bibles or other books of de- 
votion if it suited them. The first morning I sat still, intensely 
interested in the priest’s movements. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the venerable Father Hazeltine as he stood be- 
fore the altar in the early dawn of that cold winter day, his 
vestments seeming to give additional height and dignity to his 
tall form. His hair was silvery white and flowed in curls to his 
shoulders. His air and bearing were at once majestic and 
sweetly benignant. A colored man served the Mass, and when 
they began the prayers my amazement knew no bounds. In 
my heart I characterized it as the silliest, if not the most sin- 
ful, mummery to be moving about from one side of the altar to 
the other, whispering words in a foreign tongue, which if I had 
heard I could not have understood; but when the assistant at 
the elevation of the Host, holding to the priest’s robe, rang the 
little bell, the climax was reached, and I laughed contemptu- 
ously and audibly. I was unconscious of my feelings until the 
sound of my own voice aroused me. I looked around—every 
head was bowed, every attitude expressed solemnity, all over 
the beautiful chapel was perfect silence. No attention was then 
or afterwards paid to my bad behavior. I never again felt like 
laughing at Mass, but I contented myself by reading my Bible, 
which I then regarded as the only rule of faith, or listening with 
closed eyes to the sweet voices of the sisters who sang in the 
choir. 

I learned to like to be in the chapel; its architectural beauty, 
the light streaming through the stained glass windows, the 
picture of our Lord as the Good Shepherd above the altar, the 
candles, the kneeling sisters in their picturesque habits, the little 
swinging lamp with its constant flame, the sweet singing and the 
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full organ tones, all ministered to a capacity of my nature of 
which I had never dreamed. 

The sisters were zealous and competent teachers. My friends 
were well satisfied with my progress in my classes, and the sis- 
ters’ kindness to all their pupils was unfailing. My school friends 
were generally Protestants, and, of course, we often discussed the 
characters and motives of the sisters. One girl, who had been 
sent to the convent because her guardian hoped in that way to 
prevent an early marriage, “ knew that all this kindness was hypo- 
critical—they just wanted to win the girls over to the Romish 
Church—the old priests put them up to it,” etc., etc., in the 
true Maria Monk style. This was in the year 1857, not long 
after the Know-Nothing riots had disgraced several cities of 
the Union, even our own Louisville being one of the number. 
I did not agree with that theory, but I compared the sisters to 
those devotees who throw themselves under the car of Jugger- 
naut—to those savage tribes who at stated times cut and other- 
wise tortured themselves. I mentioned the fact that there seemed 
to be a principle of human nature, which showed itself in partic- 
ular individuals, which compelled people to most extraordinary 
performances, such as fasting, living the lives of hermits, tortur- 
ing the flesh; and even, I said, the offering of human sacrifices 
as some savage tribes did, was a manifestation of that propen- 
sity. I thought it wonderful that ladies, such as my instincts 
and training taught me these sisters were, could be so sensible 
on every other subject and so crazy about religion. 

I often attempted during recreation to enlighten dear Sister 
Adelaide, who took care of us larger girls at that time. My 
most vehement assertions, the most emphatic texts of Scripture 
which I could find, were always so gently answered, or maybe 
in a few simple words explained so differently, that I scarcely 
knew which was the greater—her sweetness or her obstinacy. 

While nuns have in common certain traits which mark them 
all over the world—the step unhesitating and unhurried, the 
glance direct and modest, the manner composed and attentive, 
the voice low and distinct, the words selected carefully and 
spoken without emphasis—yet they differ very widely in temper- 
aments, tastes, and abilities. Among all the sisters I knew and 
loved at the convent one still holds a unique place in my mem- 
ory. A nun’s age is always a matter of conjecture, but this one 
was no longer young. She had been many years in religion, 
she told me herself, and though I would gladly have asked her 
a thousand questions concerning herself, a certain awe restrained 
me. I used to wonder how a girl so lovely as she must have 
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been in youth, so fitted to shine where wit and learning are 
appreciated, so sure to attract love and win respect by the bril- 
liant graces of: mind and body, could leave all the world had 
to promise her and resign herself to wear one ugly dress all her 
life, and that life to its latest breath be spent in monotonous 
toil and never-ending prayers. As a girl she fascinated me, and 
now, as my feet turn down the hill of. life, memory brings her 
before me as the loveliest, strongest, and sweetest of her sex. 
There are many of her old pupils who will acknowledge that 
this description is not overdrawn when I say that her name 
on earth was Mother Columba. From her I learned that ele- 
gance does not consist in a multiplicity of articles for personal 
use or ornament, and very dimly her example taught me some- 
thing of the beauty of self-sacrifice. 

Every Sunday morning we had a sermon in the chapel—it 
was generally about the love of God or the practice of some 
particular virtue, or something else that made but little impres- 
sion on me—but just after Easter Bishop McGill of Virginia, 
stopped at the convent and preached on the Holy Eucharist. 
He was a fine speaker, and a man of most winning address. 
The arguments were such as are familiar to every Catholic, but 
they were new to me: he explained so clearly that day that if 
in his instituting the Blessed Eucharist, the sacrament of the 
Last Supper, our Lord had intended to leave only a symbol of 
his body and a ceremony simply commemorative of his death, that 
neither the Jews nor his disciples would have been scandalized 
at that, as there would have been nothing difficult of accep- 
tance in that presentation. The Jews, and indeed all civilized 
nations, were familiar with commemorative ceremonies, and in- 
deed they are in consonance with natural human _ instincts, but 
to be told that that bread was His Body and that wine was 
His Blood, which they should eat and drink, was too much for 
the faith of many of them; they “murmured among themselves 
and walked no more with him,’ but Peter answered him, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of Eter- 
nal Life.” 

The sermon, of which this is only one point, made an indel- 
ible impression on me, though I could not admit to myself 
even that the bishop’s talk had been reasonable. I was sure 
he could be answered easily enough; I was ashamed of my 
ignorance—I longed to be at home where I could ask Brother 
So-and-So what reply to make to the argument I had heard. 

The weeks between Easter and the June commencement 
passed quickly. I wept to bid good-by to good Father Hazel- 
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tine and the dear sisters, but I was eager to go where I would 
find a satisfactory answer to the questions in my mind. 

The next Sunday I was so happy to be with my aunt and 
my cousins, who were members of the same denomination to 
which I belonged. Their home was near a small inland village 
in Tennessee, and when we arrived at the large frame building, 
which was a school-house during the week and a church on Sun- 
day, we found many of the neighbors inside the house talking, 
and soon learned that Brother Talbert Fanning, the preacher, 
was unavoidably absent. That seemed a small affair, and a 
member of the congregation promptly went to the desk and 
conducted the services, which consisted of singing, prayer, the 
reading of some portion of the Scriptures, and in “partaking of 
the emblems,” as the officiating brother phrased it. All the 
members were known to the deacons, who immediately went for- 
ward and took, one an ordinary dinner-plate with a thin, wide 
piece of wheaten bread on it, and the other a large glass goblet 
nearly filled with wine. These in turn they presented to us all. 
Imagine my- feelings! I, who had expected to be so happy to 
be once again among reasonable, sensible Christian people, found 
myself miserable. The whole thing had shocked me: the bare 
walls and floors; the glaring windows; the careless, not to say 
irreverent manners of the congregation; the lack of ornament, 
the lack of beauty, the lack of devotion, and I almost thought, 
and entirely felt, the lack of decency, upset me completely. I 
put a tiny piece of that flour hoe-cake between my teeth, I 
touched to my lips that goblet, which had already made quite a 
circuit among the members. I felt distressed and uncomfortable. 
I was very glad when it was all over and I out of the house. 
From that hour I was no longer a Protestant; yet I was not a 
Catholic in any sense of the word. I was young and ready to 
be amused with almost everything. I tried to throw off all 
thoughts of religion, as I could receive no satisfactory replies to 
the questions I put concerning the way Catholics construed the 
Bible. I knew ¢hey were wrong, and I tried to think, and did 
think for a while, that God would save everybody—that there 
was no punishment after death. Being too honest to profess 
what I did not believe, I rarely went to church, and ceased 
altogether from “ partaking of the emblems.” 

Time rolled on. I married a genial gentleman with no fixed 
ideas about religion; his handsome library contained any and 
everything which commended itself to his literary taste. I read 
what I pleased without a protest from anybody—Hume, Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Paine, and others were there—my confusion 
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became daily worse confounded. The war came on. We went 
South and followed the fortunes of the Confederacy to the last. 
In the four years of exile much of sorrow had to be borne. 
Once I was very sick, and in the delirium of fever I repeated 
aloud, to the dismay of my nurses, the prayers I had heard so 
often at the convent, though I had not thought of repeating 
them since I left school. During all those sorrowful months and 
years of excitement I had no thought of trying to find a fixed 
faith for myself; I held the popular Protestant opinion, that it 
is a matter of indifference what one believes. 

Once I met a gentle little Sister of Charity on a steamboat 
on the Chattahoochee River. I was glad to see her, and talked 
to her every moment we were together. She looked so peaceful 
and so innocent, I could only think of a bed of violets as I 
looked into her tranquil blue eyes. Her voice was soft, and 
about her lingered that indescribable air of difference from other 
people which I so well remembered as belonging to the sisters 
at the convent school. 

Sorrow followed sorrow, disaster after disaster, and finally the 
day of Appomattox. We turned our faces homeward ; the scenes 
which met our eyes have been described too often to be re- 
peated here. My brothers and my children were dead, and 
patriotism seemed dead. Effort seemed valueless, and I soon 
began to wonder if life itself was worth living. In this forlorn 
and purposeless mood I sat one day looking at the big and sul- 
len Mississippi, which somehow seemed the type of the resistless 
current which bears humanity to its unknown destiny. Just 
then I noticed two gentlemen walking on the levee. I knew 
by their dress that they were Catholic priests. At once I de- 
termined to know them and question them of their religion, 
which appeared to bring peace to its professors even in this 
distracted world, where I found only suffering and dismay, re- 
lieved by short periods of gayety. My husband being entirely 
indifferent as to creeds, called at once, and found them to be 
gentlemen and scholars. He was delighted to entertain them, 
and so began an acquaintance destined to be of incalculable ad- 
vantage tome. The first objection I proposed to Father B ' 
who was the regular mission priest, was the uniform backward- 
ness and weakness of all countries strictly Catholic, such as 
Spain, Ireland, Italy, and Mexico, compared to their Protestant 
neighbors. He asked if I had read Balmes on the subject. No; 
but I remembered seeing the book, Balmes’s Comparative Effects 
of Catholicity and Protestantism on Civilization, in the library. 
I began to read it at once. I was not more profoundly im- 
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pressed with the amazing amount of information collected and 
arranged by the learned author than by the spirit of candor 
which animated every line. I laid the book aside convinced that 
the church was not a bar to the progress of nations. Still it 
seemed not to be possible for me to accept its doctrines. One 
day I read a sentence in a preface to one of Father Weninger’s 
books, I believe, which struck me very forcibly: ‘“ Protestantism 
is the religion of distress and despair.” How fully I realized 
the bitter truth of those words. 

Father B was a missionary priest, and only visited our 
church once or twice a month. I began to look forward eagerly 
for his coming. First it was one difficulty and then another I 
would present to him. The Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist was never, after I began to believe anything 
of revealed religion, a difficulty. It was always a source of 
sorrow to me as a Protestant that we were—the people of 
this day—I mean comparatively, orphans. I wished I had seen 
Him as His companions in life saw Him, and I would often 
think how much better were their chances for faith than ours. 
The doctrine of the Real Presence found a lodgment in my 
heart the day Bishop McGill explained it to me, but my under- 
standing rejected it all as a fable and too good to be true. 
Father B ’s way of looking at life reminded me of the sisters: 
there seemed to be a calmness and dignity in all he did and 
said, though he was cheerful even to gayety. He looked into 
the face of the future with the confidence of an infant in its 
mother’s arms; he never seemed torn by those wild alarms, nor 
weighed down by that dense melancholy, which so often afflicted 
me. His manner was unaffected and simple, and Christian hu- 
mility and charity ruled his words. One day he brought me a 
book which I shall never forget. It was Burnett’s Path which 
led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. It was peculiarly 
adapted to my condition, as it was written by a native American, 
a convert to the faith after he was forty years old, who had 
once accepted, as I had, the teachings of Alexander Campbell. 
He examined the claims of Christianity by the rules which he 
had learned as a lawyer, district-attorney, and judge of a court. 
He applied them fearlessly, and his book convinced me, not only 
that the Christian religion was true, but that the Catholic Church 
was its authorized exponent—the Bride of Christ. The appre- 
hension of truth is always an intellectual delight; the higher the 
truth the more intense the delight. Order began to emerge from 
chaos in my mind; the dignity and possibilities of]‘human nature 
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assumed distinct and grand proportions; the Bible, which had once 
perplexed me so greatly, was no longer a riddle; and yet I hesi- 
tated about submitting entirely to the authority of the church. 
All my friends, and even all my acquaintances, except one or 
two who seemed to think it impolite to discuss religion, were 
Protestants, all my prejudices were Protestant. The little town 
was entirely Protestant, except a few foreign-born laborers. Con- 
fession, too—that was a formidable affair. I had to go over 
again and again all the arguments which proved the authority of 
the church. I knew what she taught must be infallible truth, 
because if it was not infallible truth it was not truth at all, and 
that she enforced confession, not to mention the argument 
drawn from common sense, to wit: we see confession existing. 
If it was not instituted by our Lord and practised by his Apos- 
tles, who instituted it? And when? In whose brain did the idea 
arise? If in that of one of those “proud and haughty prelates of 
a domineering church” of whom so much is said in Protestant 
literature, why did such a fierce personage put the yoke of con- 
fession on himself and his brother dignitaries—the pope himself 
not being exempt from the obligation of confessing his sins? 
In all merely human organizations the dignities belong to the 
officers, the labor to the rank and file; but in this wonder of 
the centuries, the Catholic Church, the hardships belong to the 
priests and bishops, who not only in their daily lives, while times 
are peaceful, set an example of austere and laborious devotion 
to their flock, but in times of peril, war, sickness, famine, or per- 
secution fearlessly confront the evil, whatever it may be, and 
receive in their own persons, whenever it is possible, the thunder- 
bolt of destruction which was intended for the souls entrusted 
to their care. Where else do we find so true and universal 
exemplification of the words of our Lord, “The least shall be 
greatest and the greatest shall be least amongst you”? Where 
was the prelate strong enough to impose the yoke on the whole 
church when it had never been heard of before? In what age 
did a people exist who would accept such an innovation silently 
and without protest? In what time has such a revolution 
been possible, and the chroniclers of public events say not a 
word of it? No, said common sense to me, confession is here, 
and it came to this world by the only possible manner—the 
command of our Lord himself. 

After much deliberation and many doubts and fears, I finally 
made my confession and was baptized. Even after that I found 
myself. wondering if confession to a strange priest would not be 
a different matter. Father B , I argued, knows me well; he 
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cannot help recognizing my voice in the confessional, and so his 
advice is all very well and suits my case; but when I am 
among strangers will it be so? That question has been answered 
to my satisfaction by the practice of years, during which I have 
confessed to priests from New York to the Gulf of Mexico, who 
have never seen my face nor heard my name, and always I have 
received the advice I needed, and, if my dispositions were proper, 
the consolation which is to be found nowhere else; and so it 
has been of the other sacraments and practices of the church— 
the better I understand them the more I love them. The life 
and career. of the church through the centuries; her capacity, 
without yielding one iota of dogma, to be all things to all men; 
her marvellous wisdom, shown as much in what she does not do 
as in what she does; her sternness, her sweetness, her valor, her 
mother love, her patient care of each individual soul and body, 
her world-embracing dominion, must, when examined honestly, 
stir the dullest intellect, arouse the coldest heart, and inflame 
the imagination of the most phlegmatic. To all who love 
righteousness, whether mystics, poets, philosophers, or practical 
philanthropists, she is the strong guide leading them by safe 
paths to realizations unattainable without her aid, as she is at 
once the epitome of common sense and the essence of poetry. 
All this and more she is, as she is the Bride of Christ without 
spot or wrinkle. 

When I think of my good and truly pious Protestant friends 
who are still in the house of bondage—the valley of darkness— 
it is not so much terror that I feel for their future state as it 
is sorrow for their present condition. They are poor where 
they might be rich, they are blind where they might see. To 
become Catholics they abandon nothing ; they bring with them to 
their new home all, and sometimes that is much, that is good of 
their old beliefs; they only add to what they have. Where they 
have been dwelling among shadows and symbols they come to 
live in light among realities. What to me is a church if it only 
represents the opinions of men, no more to be relied on than I 
am, even if those men are to be counted by millions! No! the 
church is not a number of people accepting the Bible as 
true and agreeing about the manner of its interpretation. It is 
not a social or benevolent organization, subject to change as the 
fashions do. But she is a living, sentient being, born to live un- 
til the world shall be no more, endued with the wisdom of the 
Holy Ghost and dowered with the love of Christ, whose Bride 
she is. To know her and to obey her is earthly happiness and 
eternal glory. M. M. 
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THE period for the holding of congresses has begun, and the 
season has been inaugurated by the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Hygiene and Demography in London. What 
Demography is was a puzzle to many before the congress met, 
and we cannot say that the matter has even yet been made per- 
fectly clear and precise. It seems to include within its scope 
statistics relating to the health of the people at large, but this 
definition does not exhaust the questions with which it deals. 
The congress was attended by a large number of medical men, 
sanitarians, and persons interested in certain social questions, who 
came from nearly every civilized country. We wish to show all 
due honor and respect to so distinguished an assembly, but we 
fear that there. were a considerable number of faddists included 
in the number. In fact a congress which almost unanimously 
voted in favor of cremation in general, and by a large majority 
urged upon governments the burning of the bodies of those 
killed in battle, cannot have numbered among its numerous 
members the most competent authorities on this question. For 
example, Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, perhaps the greatest medical 
authority in the world, holds that the noxious gases arising from 
the universal cremation of bodies would be far more deleterious 
to health than the present mode of inhumation. And if one 
theory is more in vogue than another at the present day, it is 
that the germs of disease are disseminated through the air. 


~ 
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A still more glaring example of inconsiderateness was one 
brought before the congress under the head of State Hygiene. 
This was a scheme for the rendering of all travel free. The 
state is to purchase the railways by the issue of bonds, which are 
to bear two per cent. interest, such interest to be paid by taxa- 
tion. Then any and every body will be able to get into a train 
and go where he likes, and to travel as often as he likes, at the 
expense of the nation. The author of the proposals said nothing 
about freight, whether it also was to be free. Another pro- 
posal which was made, but which did not meet with the appro- 
val of many well qualified to form an opinion, appears to have 
strong reasons on its side. The vice-chairman of the School 
Board at Glasgow read a paper in which he said that there 
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were in that city no less than forty thousand single-room dwel- 
lings in which in single rooms, without screen or curtain, whole 
families, father and mother, boys and girls of all ages, board 
and lodge, cook their meals, perform their ablutions, dress and 
undress. No words are required to show that such a state of 
things should not be tolerated. The writer of the paper, there- 
fore, proposed that Parliament should make all such dwellings 
illegal, and provide that where parents were unable from poverty 
to provide sufficient lodging, application should be made to 
some properly constituted authority to pay the additional sum 
required. This was generally condemned as an unwise relieving 
of parents of their responsibility, but no one suggested any 
better means of bringing an end to a state of things which has 
become utterly intolerable. 


”~ 
> 





A really instructive and useful discussion was that in the 
section devoted to “Preventive Medicine,” on alcoholism in its 
relation to public health and the methods for its prevention. 
Among the latter, Sir Dyce Duckworth recommended for the 
careless drunkard a succession of punishments in the way of 
cumulative fines, deprivation of the electoral franchise, and cor- 
poral punishment; for the habitual inebriate, compulsory deten- 
tion, and the same régime as the lunatic. We are glad to notice 
that this distinguished physician, while expressing confidence in 
the usefulness of education and sanitary progress as auxiliary 
helps, looked to the spread of the knowledge of God’s law, and 
to the implanting of His fear in the human heart, as the chief 
reliance and ground of hope. 


< 
> 


The most important and valuable paper on this subject was 
read by the Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Copenhagen. We have space for only a few of the more im- 
portant points. The investigations of the Harveian Society make 
it probable that in London one-seventh of all adult deaths is 
directly or indirectly due to the consequences of alcoholic ex- 
cess. Official statistics show that from 1871-80 of males be- 
tween 25 and 60 years of age nearly 800 died yearly from the 
same cause. In Belgium, with its much smaller population, the 
yearly loss of life from delirium tremens among males was 330 
in 1879-80. Still greater were the devastations of drinking in 
Switzerland ; while Prussia has a yearly loss of 1,100 males from 
delirium tremens. These statistics with reference to the conti- 
nental countries of Europe are somewhat surprising, for a com- 
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mon impression exists that among their inhabitants drunkenness 
is comparatively rare. We fear that there has recently been a 
change for the worse, especially in France. Good will come out 
of evil if the new danger should lead the writers of moral theo- 
logy in those countries to look at the subject from a point of 
view different from that hitherto naturally taken by them. If 
His Apostolic Majesty of Portugal had a clearer apprehension 
of the evils of the drink-traffic he would not now be scandaliz- 
ing the world, by allowing his officials and subordinates not 
only to cause the misery and destruction of thousands of natives 
in the Portuguese colonies, by allowing the sale of spirits to 
them, but by forcing the adjoining Congo Free State to take 
retrograde measures in self-defence. 


_ 
— 





The paper proceeded to discuss the adequacy and efficiency of 
the various methods already adopted of battling with the evil, 
and to suggest new methods. Among the latter a careful regis- 
ter made by the medical profession of all the cases of alcohol- 
ism falling under their observation would serve as a powerful 
means of opening the eyes of the public. The state monopoly 
adopted in Switzerland seems to have had a good sanitary 
effect, and to have led to some decrease in the consumption of 
spirits. This Swiss expedient secures, at all events, the sale of 
unadulterated liquors, and by enabling the state to put a high 
price tends to a diminution of consumption, while ten per cent. 
of the profits is devoted to counteracting the effects of alcohol- 
ism. Of the three American systems, prohibition, local option, 
and high license, the author thinks the last the most successful. 
In Holland the plan of limiting the number of licenses has had 
a good effect. The most interesting and valuable part of the 
paper is the account of the efforts made in Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. Here in villages the number of licenses is strictly 
limited ; in towns the Gothenburg system has been introduced, 
and has contributed very much to the conspicuous reduction of 
drinking habits in these three countries. Should the only result 
of the meetings of the congress be the bringing home to the 
mind of the medical profession throughout the world the stu- 
pendous evils of drinking habits, its meetings will not have been 
held in vain. 
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The Free Education Act has now been in force since the 
first of September. It is, of course, too soon to form any opin- 
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ion as to how it will affect the religious schools. In its passage 
through the House of Lords the provisions of the bill in their 
favor were strengthened, and an insidious clause detrimental to 
them, which had been artfully introduced by the enemies of 
religious instruction, and incautiously accepted by the govern- 
ment, was discovered and negatived. The word “suitable” had 
been introduced, the effect of which would have been to have 
allowed secularists to have insisted on the opening of a School 
Board school, even in a district where a good religious school 
existed, on the plea, for example, that a Catholic school, even 
under the conscience clause, was not a “suitable” school for 
Protestant children to attend. The government, however, on 
the return of the bill from the Lords, insisted on the excision 
of the word, maintaining that a Catholic school when approved 
of by the inspectors was a school sufficiently good for all chil- 
dren, Catholic and Protestant alike. While in Protestant Eng- 
land the government and the majority in Parliament are thus 
defending religious education, in what is commonly called Ca- 
tholic France the last step is just being taken for the seculariza- 
tion of boys’ schools. When those schools open this month all 
the teachers will be exclusively lay teachers, the five years 
allowed by the law of 1886 having expired. This does not 


apply, however, to girls’ schools, in which there still remain 
eleven thousand religious women. 


~ 
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So far as regards Europe, the past month has been a hard 
time for journalists and newsmongers, a sign, we hope, of its hav- 
ing been a good time for the public at large. The visit of the 
French fleet to Cronstadt; the enthusiasm manifested by ruler 
and subjects alike; the tears of Admiral Gervais—by all accounts 
the last man in the world to shed tears, except to order—have 
formed the main subject of comment and especially of conjecture. 
Does this event import the conclusion of an alliance between 
the French Republic and the Russian autocracy, or only an 
understanding? And how far does the alliance or the under- 
standing go? Will Russia assist France in case the latter at- 
tacks Germany, or only in the event of Germany taking the 
aggressive? And what is France to do for Russia? Discussions 
of such topics as these and of the meaning of the French fleet’s 
visit to Portsmouth fill the columns of the newspapers with 
many words and little information. For it is not the way of 
those who are in charge to reveal by means such as these (if 
they reveal at all) the purposes and projects which they cherish. 
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This, however, may safely be said, that by the warm recep- 
tion accorded by Russia to the French fleet France feels that 
she no longer occupies that position of isolation in which she 
has been since the disasters of 1870-71. A load has been taken 
off her mind, and a spirit of greater self-contentment, and also, it 
is hoped, of greater friendliness towards her neighbors, has re- 
sulted. Another result is that the Republic as a republic has 
been strengthened, for the grave reproach cast upon it by Bona- 
partists and Monarchists, that the isolation of France was due 
to its form of government, has been removed. All this is satis- 
factory as tending to the maintenance of peace. Some indica- 
tions of a contrary tendency have, however, been manifested. 
Both France and Russia have points of conflict with England 
with respect to the Turkish Empire, and the rumored resolve 
of the Sultan to depose the Khedive of Egypt, and _ his allow- 
ing the Russian “Volunteer” Fleet to pass through the Darda- 
nelles, are iooked upon by some as the first manifestation of the 
policy of the new alliance. This is, we hope, but an unfounded 
supposition, and the worst effect which we anticipate will be 
the spoiling of Lord Salisbury’s holiday. 
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In the fairly prosperous state of the rest of Europe Russia, 
however, does not share. Owing to the failure of the crops in 
many parts of the empire grave apprehensions are entertained of 
an actual famine. Already, in fact, the peasants in the valley of 
the Volga are said to be in a state of the utmost destitution, 
without food or clothes and wandering about in rags; and Rus- 
sian writers are looking forward to the bankruptcy of the entire 
peasantry. Wholesale emigration is threatened, and, in fact, has 
already commenced on a large scale. Under these circumstances 
the advantages (if any) of an absolute government become ap- 
parent. For the first time since the Crimean War the export 
of rye, the chief food of the people, has been prohibited by an 
imperial ukase. The railway freight rates for grain consigned to 
the provinces which are in need have been compulsorily re- 
duced ; the officials of the Department of Agriculture have been 
empowered to buy grain at current rates for the sustenance of 
the inhabitants; and extensive relief works, such as country 
roads, new public buildings, and the like, have been set on foot. 
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The ukase forbidding the export of rye was issued on the 
eleventh of August, but was not to come into force until the 
twenty-seventh. This gave an opportunity for the dealers in 
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grain to manifest their tender-heartedness and consideration for 
the wants of the starving poor. This they did by selling and 
hurrying over the frontier vast quantities of the rye of which 
the peasants stood in need. In some places from which the 
grain was being moved there were riots, the peasants even de- 
stroying the grain and wrecking the houses of the exporters. 
In one place they threw themselves down on the railway tracks 
before the train in order to prevent its starting. If the Jews 
are concerned in this exportation—and in one case, as a matter 
of fact, they were—while we cannot justify, we do not wonder 
at the severe measures taken against them. These measures, far 
from being relaxed, have been made more stringent. <A recent 
order has been made enjoining the strict enforcement of the 
law which forbids them to own mills or factories. No one can 
help feeling pity for the Russian Jews in their cruel sufferings. 
However, it must be said that where they have full liberty they 
do not render it the easier for their Christian neighbors to earn 
an honest living. 
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The ukase of the czar, although, as we believe, unintention- 
ally, has had a serious effect upon the course of events in the 
German Empire, and has almost led to a cabinet crisis. For 
the German peasant, as well as the Russian, lives chiefly on rye, 
and ninety per cent. of this rye was imported from Russia. The 
prohibition of its export, therefore, cut off the food of the Ger- 
man peasantry, or at all events rendered it, as well as every kind 
of grain, very much dearer. A strong movement, therefore, set 
in for the abolition of the duties on grain, and this movement 
found supporters in the cabinet. Its opponents have for the 
time being prevailed, but more will be heard of it. The Ger- 
man army has, however, benefited by the Russian emperor's 
action, for wheaten bread has been substituted for rye bread 
through his action. After resting for a few weeks on board his 
yacht, William II. has resumed his round of visits, and has been, 
by all accounts, enthusiastically received at Munich. 
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The status guo has been maintained in Italy with a trend, 
however, towards the worse. Signor Crispi has written an article 
in the Contemporary Review which, should he ever come into 
power again, will not improve the relations between France and 
Italy. The Marquis di Rudini, however, cannot well cease to be 
premier before November, when the Parliament reassembles. 
Meanwhile the financial position of Italy is rendering her best 
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and warmest friends exceedingly anxious. The deficit, which it 
was the main purpose of the Marquis di Rudini’s government to 
avoid, promises to amount to a sum variously estimated at from 
twenty millions to sixty millions of lire; and it seems almost 
impossible to remedy this except by additional taxation. This, 
however, is far from being feasible, for the strongest de- 
mand of the people is for the reduction of the present taxation. 
Nothing remains but retrenchment of the present expenditure. 
But this can only be effected, since the Triple Alliance has been 
renewed, by the diminution of offices and the deprivation of 
office-holders, and the. attempt to do this was a main cause of 
Signor Crispi’s fall. The disorder which exists in the national 
finances finds its counterpart in trade and commercial circles. 
Vast sums of money have been advanced by the banks in fur- 
therance of the embellishment (so called) of Rome and other cities, 
and now acrash has come. For the banks to call in their money 
would cause well-nigh universal bankruptcy; they have conse- 
quently openly violated the law which limits their note-circula- 
tion, and have issued notes of a value exceeding by more than a 
milliard the legal limit. The political union of Italy has not ac- 
complished its financial union, for the notes of a bank good in 
one part are not good in another. Thomas a Kempis tells us 
that every vice will hereafter have its own appropriate punish- 
ment; the experience of Italy seems to show that this is true 
even in this world, and that those who have been guilty of rob- 
bery are justly afflicted with want. 
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The chronic trouble of Austria-Hungary arising from the 
large number of nationalities subject to the rule of the dual 
monarchy has manifested itself in strange demonstrations of 
the Young Czechs at Prague. Some of the more ardent of 
these nationalists have been fraternizing with the Russians, while 
showing contempt for their German compatriots. To such an 
extent have they gone that there has been a split in the Young 
Czech party. Against the Hungarian domination, too, the Tran- 
sylvanians are protesting in much the same way that the Hun- 
garians protested against the Austrian, but it would seem with- 
out the same justification. In Bulgaria Prince Ferdinand has 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of his accession to power. AIl- 
though his success may be in a measure due to the somewhat 
harsh and high-handed methods adopted by his premier, M. 
Stambouloff, yet the fact that he has maintained his position af- 
fords matter for congratulation to all friends of liberty. Quiet 
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still reigns in the Balkan States, although there are rumors of ap- 
proaching trouble; but these in all probability find their razson 
ad étre in helping to fill newspaper columns. The long-talked-of 
revision of the Belgian constitution has been deferred until the 
meeting of Parliament in November. The committee to report 
on the subject have, however, brought their labors to a conclu- 
sion, and have unanimously condemned universal suffrage and 
declared in favor of the occupation system. In Portugal, not- 
withstanding all efforts, the financial crisis still continues. It has 
been decided to adopt the bi-metallic system, in the hope of 
averting similar crises in the future. Spain is in the happy po- 
sition of being without a history, except that an unexplained, and 
apparently inexplicable, attempt was made by some fifteen men 
to force their way into the barracks at Barcelona. Holland 
has passed under the control of the ‘Liberals, after having been 
ruled for many years by a strong Conservative ministry. Let 
us hope that the new ministry will bring to a conclusion the 
war which Holland has been waging for so many years in her 
East Indian Colonies. 


s 
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In labor legislation the last session of the British Parliament 
was not altogether barren, although some projects warmly advo- 
cated by many working-men, notably the Eight Hours’ Bill, 
were not even discussed. Of the five measures introduced in the 
beginning of the session in one or the other House, the govern- 
ment Bill for the regulation of Factories and Workshops, pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Matthews, the Catholic member of the 
cabinet, became law, having incorporated such of the proposals 
of its competitors as commended themselves to the judgment 
of the House. The most noteworthy feature thus adopted was, 
as we have already mentioned, the raising of the legal age for 
the employment of children in factories to eleven. This was 
carried in opposition to the government; but they were beaten, 
accepted their defeat, and proceeded with the bill. Even yet 
England has not fully conformed to the Berlin Conference, 
which recommended the non-employment of children under the 
age of twelve, although this is, we believe, the only respect in 
which those recommendations are not realized in Great Britain 
itself. 
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In India, where the Governor-General in Council is the abso- 
lute law-maker subject to the approval of the Secretary of State 
for India, a measure regulating factory labor has been enacted. 
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Grave complaints are being made of its failure to correct the 
abuses existing in that country. Strange to say, the old and 
bitter foes of all legislation of this kind in England—the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers—are its warm supporters for India, and it 
might at first sight be thought that even they had at last been 
moved to sympathy and consideration for others. But we are 
afraid that the truth is that the Indian manufacturers are rivals 
and competitors, and that the real motive for the seeming 
anxiety for the welfare of the Indian laborer is the selfish one 
of desiring to restrict competition. It is difficult, of course, for 
those who are unacquainted with a country and with the customs 
and habits of its people to form a judgment on such a question, 
but for all that it seems to us that in this point the Lancashire 
manufacturers are for once right. A state of things can hardly 
be looked upon as satisfactory where out of from 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 of women and children employed in industrial pursuits 
only 50,000 receive even such protection as the new act confers. 
And this protection is altogether inadequate. As a specimen of 
this, it is sufficient to say that the new act allows children of 
nine years of age to work standing at a machine for seven 
hours a day; that the lads over fourteen years of age are 
classed under the act as men, and may consequently be com- 
pelled, under penalty of dismissal, to work for fourteen hours a 
day; that girls are counted as women at the same age of four- 
teen, and as such are liable to be worked for eleven hours a 
day, or sixty-six hours a week. As even greater abuses than 
these, which we have not space to mention, are left untouched 
by this new act, it would seem clear that those who criticise 
and condemn it have right and justice on their side; and we 
hope that they may be able to have their voice heard so as to 
prevail over the claims of selfishness and greed. 
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As we have already mentioned, a law has been made in 
France for the raising of the age of the legal employment of 
children in factories. The same iaw also establishes a ten-hours 
working-day, forbids the employment of women and children at 
night-work, and prescribes one day’s rest in seven. The irre- 
ligious spirit was too strong in the legislative chambers for them 
to make Sunday that day of rest, and a proposal to that effect 
was defeated. It is consequently left to private employers of 
labor to choose the day, and doubtless Sunday will be the 
choice of many. It is gratifying to learn that this new law is 
mainly due to the efforts of the Comte de Mun, the zealous de- 
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fender of religion in the Assembly. The French Senate, which 
is a stronghold of Jaissez fatre, laisser aller, sent the bill back 
twice to the Assembly with a refusal to ratify the restrictions on 
night-work. The Comte de Mun, however, made so powerful a 
speech that he secured for these clauses a majority of three 
hundred and five votes. Thereupon the Senate yielded and the 
measure became law. 
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In addition to the bill for the relief of destitute and deserving 
workmen, of which we have made mention in our last number, 
the Minister of the Interior has also introduced, or at least has 
publicly promised to introduce, an agricultural credit scheme for 
the advancing by the state of loans to farmers at a very low 
rate of interest. The justification of this proposal is found in 
the fact that while land only yields two and one-half per cent., 
the farmers have to pay five per cent. for loans. However, it is 
one thing to introduce a bill and another to pass it into law, 
and it may be a very long time before we hear that these pro- 
posals have become law, especially as in France a bill may wan- 
der about from house to house for several years, or may perish 
in a committee, without its being known who is responsible for 
its fate. But for government bills there should be a better out- 
look. 
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Other proposals have been laid before the Chambers for arbi- 
tration between masters and men, and for facilitating the for- 
mation of co-operative societies, and of these the same thing 
must be said. Among actual achievements, however, must be 
reckoned the establishment of a Labor Bureau (analogous to 
those already existing in this country) for the collection of all 
kinds of economic information, and for the periodical publication 
of the information thus obtained. It is divided into a central 
and an exterior department, the work of the latter being the inves- 
tigation of foreign methods of dealing with economic problems. 
It is worthy of notice that the attitude of hostility towards 
trades-unions and other organizations of labor maintained until 
recently in France was entirely due to the legislative action of 
the revolutionists of the last century. In the name of liberty 
the absolute dominion of the state over each citizen was enforced, 
and not only was freedom of conscience invaded, but in 1791 a 
law was passed by which all persons belonging to the same pro- 
fession were prohibited from meeting together and deliberating 
in defence of “their pretended common interests,” such delibera- 
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tion being condemned as “ unconstitutional, dangerous to liberty 
and to the declaration of the rights of man.” This fact should 
have an influence in correcting the popular idea of the spirit of 
the French Revolution of 1789. 
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Nor is our chronicle of French efforts for the amelioration of 
the lot of the workman even yet complete. The government 
has instituted a Conseil Supérieur du Travail consisting of fifty 
members, nominated by the government itself. The object of 
this council is to deliberate upon social and industrial questions, 
to devise remedies, and to advise the government accordingly. 
It has no power to make laws, only to suggest the making of 
laws. It is made up of members of Parliament, of employers 
of labor, and of workmen in about equal numbers, and in the 
list of its members there are such well-known men as the Comte 
de Mun, M. Jules Simon, and M. Léon Say. Among the recom- 
mendations already made are that laws should be passed ren- 
dering it obligatory to pay wages in ready money, and every 
fortnight at least, and for the creation of permanent boards of 
arbitration and conciliation. Whether this council has the power 
to call witnesses and to take evidence, we do not know. Such 
power would, it seems to us, greatly increase its usefulness; but 
in any case it would seem impossible for it to fail to be of great 
service. Councils of a somewhat similar character have been 
established in Belgium, but their powers seem wider and fuller, 
embracing, as they do, the right to take measures for the pre- 
vention or termination of strikes and similar conflicts. The 
time which has elapsed since the institution of those councils is 
so short that no judgment can yet be formed as to their utility 
and efficiency. 
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Of the schemes not yet submitted to the judgment of Par- 
liament, that of Mr. Chamberlain for Old-Age Pensions seems 
the most likely to be realized in some form or other. A small 
committee has been appointed, selected from the larger general 
committee, to elaborate a measure in all its details for presenta- 
tion at the opening of the next session. The most serious oppo- 
sition with which the proposal is meeting is from the friendly 
societies, who fear that their own work will be interfered with. 
It seems a pity that they should, on this account, stand in the 
way of greater good being done than they are able or willing 
themselves to do; but that is the way of the world. However, 
every effort is being made to minimize their opposition and 
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even to secure their co-operation. The scheme prepared by one 
of the members of the committee as a basis for discussion makes 
the payment of a small sum the condition of receiving a pen- 
sion at the age of sixty-five, and this sum may be paid either 
into an approved friendly society or insurance office, or a post- 
office savings-bank. This condition having been fulfilled, con- 
tributions are to be made from moneys to be voted by Parlia- 
ment, and also from the local rates, and, besides, all relief paya- 
ble under the present Poor Law is to take the form of. out-door 
relief. According to the latest accounts, the societies are not 
satisfied with the part allotted to them, and the scheme has 
been modified in order to meet their objections. 
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The strike on the Scotch railways, which took place last 
Christmas, although it resulted in the defeat of those engaged in 
it, has proved far from fruitless. Besides the appointment of a 
parliamentary committee to inquire into the number of hours 
worked by railway employees to which it led, the directors of 
nearly every company in their recent reports to their share- 
holders call attention to the fact that there has been an increase 
of expense, due either to the grant of higher wages or of 
shorter hours of employment, and a consequent increase of the 
staff, or to both. With one exception all the companies have 
declared reduced dividends. This reduction, however, is not due 
exclusively to the increase of wages, other causes having con- 
tributed. Nor can it be said that the railways in England make 
undue profits. Of the eleven great companies the dividends 
range from one and one-half per cent., the lowest, to six and one- 
quarter per cent., the highest; while breweries, banks, and gas- 
works bring in quite frequently from ten to eighteen per cent. 
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The extreme complication of all questions as to wages is well 
illustrated by the recent action of Parliament with reference to 
the railway companies. Between these companies and the traders 
a long controversy as to rates has been raging for many years. 
The matter was taken in hand by Parliament, with the view to 
a uniform and simple settlement of the mas@mum rate for every 
kind of goods. This was an enormous work, for from eighteen 
to twenty million different charges had to be discussed and settled. 
However, the task has been accomplished, and for nine of the prin- 
cipal railways the requisite bills have been passed. As a result 
some of the railways and some of the traders are satisfied or at 
least contented, while others of both parties are not. It is not, 
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however, with this that we are concerned, but with its bearing 
on the question of wages. This bearing seems close and _inti- 
mate; for if a maximum rate is fixed by law for the carriage 
of goods, and if this maximum rate allows only a small margin 
for the increase of such rate (and the margin must be small if 
the rates charged are to satisfy the traders), where is the money 
to come from for any notable increase either of the wages or of 
the staff? The possibility of doing this seems to have been 
taken away by the action taken by Parliament for the benefit 
of the customers of the company. 
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Many who look upon the long-existing relations between 
capital and labor with great anxiety have cherished the hope 
that the co-operative movement would afford a way of escape 
from the impending dangers, by enabling the working-man to be 
at once a capitalist and a laborer, and thus, by bringing about a 
union of the two opposing forces, ending the conflict. This 
hope has been somewhat damped by what must be called the 
failure of the productive part of the co-operative scheme when 
compared with the distributive part. The latter has had a stu- 
pendous success, but that success only means that some millions 
of the poorer classes get their goods at reasonable rates, and 
share in the profits, and learn valuable lessons of thrift and pru- 
dence. These are results not to be despised by any means, but 
still falling short of the promises made and the expectations en- 
tertained. Co-operators, however, are not daunted by the poor 
success of previous attempts in this branch of their undertaking, 
and are at the present time renewing their efforts to attain 


success. 
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A National Co-operative Festival has been recently held at 
the Crystal Palace, London, of which a principal feature was a 
Co-operative Workshops Exhibition. Of the 117 co-operative 
workshops now existing in the United Kingdom, between 30 and 
40 sent specimens of their products. What is of interest, how- 
ever, is the statements as to progress, principles, and prospects 
made by the promoters of the movement. As to progress, it 
was stated that the recent annual returns show that while the 
distributive side has grown 14 or I5 per cent., the productive 
side has grown 50 per cent. in the same time. Nearly 10,000 
persons were employed in the various workshops, and the losses 
through failure had fallen from upwards of £3,000 in 1888 to 
less than £500 in 1890. 
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The system of managing these workshops is by no means 
uniform. In some the workmen neither receive a bonus nor 
share in the profits, being paid good but fixed wages, the 
higher rate of wages accorded them constituting their reward 
and differentiating them from the employees of private persons. 
In 76 or 77 of the 111 co-operative workshops the principle of 
sharing profits with the workers has been adopted, and is thus 
gaining the predominant position. From the experience derived 
from these workshops very valuable light has been shed upon a 
generally recognized principle of political economy. It has been 
held as certain that what the worker gains by an addition to 
his wages must be abstracted either from the share of the in- 
vestor or from that of the customer. The experience of profit- 
sharing co-operative workshops goes to prove that the results of 
industry are not a fixed quantity, but vary with the efforts of 
all concerned, and those efforts can be stimulated or depressed 
by the treatment accorded the workers. As an instance of this 
we may cite the case of the employees in a certain industry, 
who, before they had become familiar with the practical opera- 
tion of the profit-sharing system, produced only from 20 to 26 
tons per week; after they had experienced the advantage of 
sharing in the profits the product went up to 57 tons per week. 
Thus it is not merely the men, but the good will of the men, 
that must be taken into account, and when this is gained neither 
the investor nor the customer need suffer either by diminution 
of profit or by increase of price. 
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The International Socialist Labor Congress which has been 
holding its meetings at Brussels is of interest as throwing some 
light upon the working-men’s views of recent legislation in 
various countries. How far this congress represents their opin- 
ions it is hard to say. On the one hand, the Anarchists will not 
recognize its claims, for their representatives were expelled, all 
the members of the congress looking upon legislation as the 
legitimate means for the redress of grievances. On the other 
hand, contrary to anticipation, the English trades-unions were 
very poorly represented. For this there was a twofold reason. 
While zealous for labor reform, these unions are unwilling to 
commit themselves to Socialism; even the delegates who were 
present unanimously made it known to their colleagues that 
they were attending its meetings as a labor congress and not 
as a Socialistic congress. As a consequence the title of the 
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next meeting, which is to be held in Switzerland in 1893, has 
been left undetermined. The other reason was that there seems 
to have been something like sharp practice in the management 
of the preliminary arrangements. The Socialists taking part in 
these proceedings are divided into two opposed organizations, 
the Marxists and the Possibilists, and at Paris'in 1889 each of 
them had its congress. To the Belgian workmen’s organization 
the Possibilists entrusted the making of the arrangements for 
the present congress. They are accused of having proved faith- 
less to their charge, of having entered into negotiations with the 
rival party, and even of having delivered to it the control of 
the congress. Consequently, it is thought, many absented them- 
selves, and in the congress the Marxists were in the majority. 
Hence it is doubtful of how large a number of European work- 
men the resolutions may be considered as expressing the 
opinion. 
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However, taking these resolutions for what they are worth, 
they show that the workmen are by no means satisfied with the 
results of the Berlin Conference ; that the governments have not 
realized its recommendations; in fact, that, according to their 
view, in some respects the conference has been rather a hin- 
drance than a help. Workmen, therefore, must perfect their 
organizations. Here comes the point of difference between the 
Possibilists and the Marxists. Is there to be one central con- 
trolling body for the whole world, as there was in the old Inter- 
national, and as the Marxists desire, or is each nation to man- 
age its own affairs in its own way? Strange to say, the majority 
of this congress, although composed of Marxists, accepted the 
views of the Possibilists and renounced their own cardinal prin- 
ciple of one central controlling body. There is to be co-opera- 
tion not subordination in the warfare against “wagedom.” This, 
if it can be looked upon as final, is the most important step 
taken since the dissolution of the International, uniting as it 
does the divided ranks of the Socialists, and limiting the per- 
manent organization to the appointment of a committee of in- 
quiry in each country for the purpose of collecting and exchang- 
ing information in furtherance of labor legislation. 


4 
> 





Other resolutions were passed, but of no special moment. 
The animating spirit of the congress was hatred for capitalists. 
The representative of one of the American societies, as president 
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at one of the meetings, told his auditors that in this country 
seventy thousand millions of dollars were annually stolen from 
the hands of those who produced them. “In the midst of 
wealth,” he added, “misery is increasing so fast that the land 
of the brave and the home of the free is in reality a hell.” 
The Jewish question proved a thorny one; for while there are 
many Jewish workmen, a large proportion of the capitalists of 
Europe are also Jews. The congress ended the discussion by 
passing a resolution condemning both anti-Semitic and _philo- 
Semitic agitation. The organization of strikes and boycotting 
was declared a duty as the only weapons for carrying on the 
war with capital. Arbitration, however, might be admitted when 
compatible with the dignity of labor. All wage-earners were 
urged to join trades-unions, and the employment of the workers, 
it was declared, should be regulated only by their own unions, 
and by labor exchanges of which they had control. A striking 
feature of the congress were the strong manifestations in favor 
of peace between nations, a feeling which would be altogether 
admirable were it not combined with a burning hatred of capi- 
talists. At the first meeting the joint presidents were a French- 
man and a German. The English delegates were emboldened 
by this spectacle of fraternal feeling to ask the members to 
take part with them in a demonstration on the field of Water- 
loo. This, however, was going too far, and the invitation was 
declined. A very important negative result of the congress was 
the little practical support which the proposal of an interna- 
tional strike received, at all events for the present. 
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THE second volume* of the Marie Antoinette Series has just 
been issued, and will be found entertaining as well as useful. 
Opening with the return to the Tuileries after the terrible 
“October Days” of 1789, it gives all that is essential to history 
in the doings and sufferings of the royal family up to the close 
of 1791. It includes, moreover, as is usual in their author's work, 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole situation, and an artistic selection 
of salient points and picturesque details which lends the color 
and attractiveness of romance to what might have been left dry 
narrative with equal accuracy to main facts. It is easy to 
understand the universal popularity of these sketches of the 
“Famous Women of the French Court.” The original series 
contains several portraits which, judging from the advertisements 
which accompany the successive volumes sent us, are probably 
not to be included in the Scribner translations. Though they 
are neither crowded with details nor oppressively didactic in the 
moralizing to which Saint-Amand is occasionally prone, they 
remain abundantly circumstantial, they are fortified by citations 
from unfamiliar or until now unused diaries and correspondence, 
and their tone, though sometimes so “ French” that we observe 
it has invited free translation and now and then the judicious 
excision of a paragraph in different volumes, is on the whole 
elevating and wholesome. 

The interest of the present volume culminates in the second 
of its three parts: The Varennes Journey. The reader follows 
that painful flight and terrible arrest with breathless sympathy, 
and finds it not strange that a single one of those bitter nights 
should have sufficed to whiten the Queen’s hair. Strong chap- 
ters, however, both precede and follow this central situation. 
Those devoted to “The Religious Question,” for example, includ- 
ing the one called “Holy Week in 1791”; that descriptive of 
“Paris during the Suspension of Royalty”; and. especially those 
which deal with Mirabeau “the Thunderer,” the Janus-faced, the 
mercenary who, nevertheless, sold a genuine article when he 
accepted the price of his late adhesion to the Queen. Like 
almost all who were ever attracted by her, he came to an un- 
timely end. He beheld himself dying, says Saint-Amand, with 


* Marie Antoinette at the Tuileries, 1789-1791. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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melancholy curiosity, and mourned for his country more than 
for himself. He had shone for a period so brief! He was forty 
when he achieved popularity, and twenty-two months had suf- 
ficed him to “make a name in history which places him at the 
side of Cicero and Demosthenes.” The accounts of his death- 
struggle, “grandiose, pathetic, theatrical,” with the nameless 
youth who offered his blood to be transfused into the veins of 
the great tribune; with the alleged interviews between the sick 
man and the “constitutional” Bishop of Lyons, the ex-Lazarist 
Lamourette, whom Mirabeau had taken under his wing and 
made a tool of, while in his heart he despised the oath-subscrib- 
ing clergy; and the splendid obsequies at which, according to 
Camille Desmoulins, nothing was lacking except true respect and 
genuine sorrow, are wise and suggestive. So, too, are the few 
quick strokes that brush in the outlines of a portrait, elaborated 
in a volume yet to come, of the melancholy Swede, Fersen, 
whose name is so closely linked with that of Marie Antoinette 
by the ties of romantic friendship and unselfish devotion. The 
two famous deputies who rode back to Paris from Varennes in 
the historic berlin containing the royal family are treated more 
at length: Barnave, who having found nothing which attracted 
him in her days of splendor, succumbed without a struggle to 
the charm of the defenceless and insulted Queen, differing from 
Mirabeau in that, where the aristocrat sold himself, the son of 
the people gave himself away, paying with his head, in the 
same month that witnessed Marie Antoinette’s execution, for the 
alteration in his sentiments. Pétion, too, the “virtuous ’’ dema- 
gogue, soon to be Mayor of Paris and to connive at the inva- 
sion of the Tuileries by armed mobs, full already of the insuffer- 
able conceit of a small nature thrust by circumstances into a 
place too large. These, and others who are rubbed in with a 
less lingering touch, make a sort of frame that surrounds, and 
isolates, and yet helps to throw up the central figure into the 
light in which Saint-Amand chooses to present it. That it was 
a gracious, a charming, a courageous and majestic figure, no 
matter by whom presented, must be owned. But there are other 
points of view besides that here given. It seems to us that this 
series, by its Catholic tone, its general accuracy, and its unfailing 
vivacity, should be well adapted to the uses of our Reading 
Circles. 

Little is definitely known of the life of the Blessed Angelina * 


* Life of the Blessed Angelina of Marsciano, Virgin. Compiled from Ancient Docu- 
ments by the Honorable Mrs. A. Montgomery. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 


Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 
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of Marsciano, sometimes called of Corbara, or of Civitella, or again 
of Foligno, but who must by no means be confounded with St. 
Angela of Foligno, whose life and collected sayings or writings 
form so unique a treasure of contemplative wisdom. The Blessed 
Angelina, says her present biographer, was the foundress of the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis. She was born of noble 
parents in 1377, and at a very early age devoted herself to God 
by a vow of virginity. Nevertheless, her father’s orders, seconded 
by an interior injunction to obey and leave the result to. God, 
induced her to marry Count John of Civitella when she was six- 
teen and he eighteen. But few details of her inner history have 
come down to us save those which concern this marriage and 
the vision, seen by each of them, which won over her youthful 
husband to ratify her vow on their wedding-day by taking a 
similar one himself. The count died a year later, and Angelina’s 
community, the germs of which she had sown even in her child- 
hood among the young girls with whom she associated, gradu- 
ally grew up about her in her own castle. Once she was sum- 
moned before Ladislas, King of Naples, on the charge of con- 
demning marriage and entertaining heretical views concerning it, 
and escaped being burnt at the stake by that tyrant through a 
miraculous interposition. Not much else seems to be known 
about her, and to make her the subject of a book, even so tiny 
a one as this, it has been necessary to pad its pages with con- 
temporary but not especially germane historical details, pictures 
of life in feudal castles, and other matters of the sort. These 
are pleasantly told, however, and the volume is got up with that 
neatness and good taste which make all the issues of the 
Catholic Publication Society Co. so agreeable to the eye. 

Another book from the same publishers, the concluding por- 
tion* of Sir John Croker Barrow’s legendary poem, Mary of 
Nazareth, seems fully meritorious of the high and generous 
praise awarded those earlier parts which have not fallen under 
the present writer’s notice. The present volume is a devout 
meditation, in smooth, correct, easy-flowing verse, in which sacred 
themes are treated with dignified reserve and yet with an evi- 
dent passion of religious feeling which go very far toward 
making the result worthy of its ineffable subject. Higher praise 
it would not be easy to give. As a poem, its merits are so 
even, that to read it entire is the only way to get an adequate 
idea of its author’s literary gift. The selections we make will 
give the reader an inkling of its quality: 


*Mary of Nazareth. A Legendary Poem. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 
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“ At dawn of day—the day of Mary’s birth— 
There fell a golden cloud upon the earth ; 
Down-curtained, from the throne of God above; 
The mystic shadow of His earth-drawn Love; 
On all the Holy Land, tradition saith, 
Between Jerusalem and Nazareth— 
Between the Temple of the Cherubim 
And humble home of Anne and Joachim— 
Uniting thus, whilst Angels thither trod, 
The house of Mary to the house of God! 
For, though it seemed to eyes of men a haze 
Of sun-mists, gathered in a golden sheen, 
Yet was it full of Angels; who, unseen 
By mortal eye, yet shone, beneath the gaze 
Of God, resplendent! like the crystal gems 
That sparkle in the snow-drift, as it lies; 
Or like the stars, that fill with diadems 
The milk-white arch that spans the purple skies.” 


The narrative and reflective portions of the poem, cast in- 
variably into a form like the foregoing, are interrupted at the close 
of each series of events described, by hymns of which the follow- 
ing is one of the best: 

“Weep, Mary, weep! Oh, Sons of Shem! 
Our city streets we cannot tread— 


With baby blood the stones are red— 
Oh, weep for Bethlehem! 


“Weep, Mary, weep! Oh, none can stem 
The streams of blood that have been shed— 
Each river, crimson in its bed— 
Oh, weep for Bethlehem! 


“Weep, Mary, weep! Jerusalem 
Still weeps, that, though thy Son hath fled, 
Our little sons have died instead— 
Oh, weep for Bethlehem! 


“Weep, Mary, weep! But not for them! 
Sweet Innocents! they are not dead! 
But with their Angels overhead— 

Oh, weep for Bethlehem!” 


Sir John Croker has treated with especial reverence, delicacy, 
and good taste—which may seem an anti-climax but in this case 
is not so—the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, and the 
death and Assumption of His Blessed Mother. Reverence most 
of those seem to feel who have essayed to handle such themes, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. But reserve, delicacy, good 
taste, handmaids so essential to the task that one can but liken 
them to the angelic messengers whose aid God Himself did not 
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dispense with when these scenes were enacted, are frequently so 
lacking that one sees merely the traces of those who “rush in” 
unabashed where these angels have not led the way. 

Of the fourteen stories in Life's Handicap* which the Mac- 
millans have set apart from the rest by a copyright, as either 
new or never before produced in America, there is none that 
will not bear to be read and re-read by those agreeably suscep- 
tible to their author’s certainly peculiar quality. How to define 
or describe it was never clear, nor does it become much clearer 
on prolonged acquaintance. Who can tell us by what magic Mr. 
Kipling succeeds in persuading us, not alone that all his tales are 
true, but that they happened, as it may have been, when he was 
there to see. Certainly he never says so, but the instinct of the 
“true believer” in him is to credit him with being the third 
with Strickland and Fleete in the terrible hobgoblin story of 
“The Mark of the Beast’’ (not one of the new ones but new to 
us); as it is to believe in his changing clothes with Sidney 
Ortheris, or creeping through the jungle grass to the Bubbling 
Well, or sitting sympathetic by while Mulvaney anoints his ach- 
ing feet with butter. The clue to his mystery is more than 
possibly contained in the lines we italicize in the stanzas we are 
about to quote from the fine invocation to the “Great Overseer” 
which figures as L’Envoi to this collection of things new and 


old: 
“The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 


“One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth— 
It ts enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy Earth,” 


But even the reverent sight goes not very far toward ex- 
plaining the enchantment of its reproduction. 

A very pleasant, well-written, thoroughly wholesome storyt+ is 
Mr. Page’s On Newfound River. There is a certain cosmopoli- 
tanism in the author’s point of view, an absence of aggressive 
sectional assertion or equally aggressive sectional deprecation, 
which gives his tale a charm which Southern stories, good as they 
almost invariably are of late years from the literary stand-point, 
do not always possess. The denizens of “ Newfound” are present- 

*Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own People. By Rudyard Kipling. London 


and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ed on their merits as members of the human family and the 
American people in the first place, and only secondarily as pro- 
vincial aristocrats, “poor white trash,” and more or less devoted 
slaves. It would be hard to say whether Major Landon or his 
son is the most lovable character. The latter has the meretricious 
advantage of youth and the suffrages of a charming heroine in 
his favor. The childish scenes between her and Bruce are very 
pretty. The plot of the story is simple and the incidents de- 
velop from it naturally. Mr. Page’s style is notably free from 
mannerisms and affectation. We get another specimen of it, less 
fluent, perhaps, but not less unaffected and direct, in the excel- 
lent biographical sketch of Thomas Power O’Connor, with which 
he has prefaced Cassell’s edition of the latter's history of the 
Parnell Movement.* 

A collection+ of short stories by Lanoe Falconer (Miss 
Hawker) seems to be made up of earlier work than that which 
attracted such favorable attention in Mademotselle Ixe. The 
subject in that novelette counted, of course, for much, but not, 
or so we supposed, for all that made it remarkable. In the vol- 
ume now at hand, while everything is clever in suggestion and 
light in touch, distinctly good, in fact, and quite above the 
common run of acceptable work, there is nothing that calls for 
special notice. 

Barring a certainly over-liberal sprinkling of fleas on her pages, 
not to speak of cigarette ashes, and certain insects still more 
“offensive to ears polite” than fleas, Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s 
account t of her summer in East Galicia will be found to afford 
clever and unusual entertainment. Directly or indirectly it will 
impart a good deal of information, not only about the Jews, 
Poles, and Ruthenians of that region, but also about the young 
person who says she travelled alone among them for her own 
amusement, but has presumably written about them and herself 
for that of other people. It is a long-recognized. habit of those 
who fly their kind “from sheer, bald preference,” to turn around 
when at a safe distance, or when they can feign that the cover 
of a book makes a barrier instead of an open doorway, and tell 
the general public more about themselves than an ordinary com- 
panion would have guessed in a year or a life-time. Miss Dowie 

*7he Parnell Movement. By T.P.O’Connor, M.P. With Sketch of the Author by 
Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

+The Hotel d’ Angleterre, and other Stories. By Lanoe Falconer. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. 


$A Girl in the Karpathians. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 
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‘ lets us know, as it were incidentally, that she is Scotch; that 
when in her own island she rides to hounds on a “beautiful 
saddle on the back of a Yorkshire hunter”; that she is not yet 
twenty-five; that her hair is yellow and abundant, and “kept 
clean”; that she takes a daily cold bath, in “wild rivers” by 
preference, and that white river-sand in lieu of soap leaves her 
with “arms like satin that would not have shamed a nymph”; 
that she smokes, a fact which dispelled for ever from the minds 
of the “curious and eager populace” of Kolomyja, her first 
stopping place, the notion that she “hailed from certain respec- 
table islands”; that her cigarette case, which “happens to have 
a coronet engraved upon it,’ caused her to be mistaken for a 
Russian princess; and that she is “slim” enough to look well 
in the tweed coat, knickerbockers, yellow leather leggings, and 
Tam O’Shanter which, with an easily and frequently detached 
skirt, made up her travelling costume when once she had pene- 
trated into the interior. We learn too that she makes a pocket 
companion of Epictetus, greatly admires Henry Thoreau, and has 
no religion—at least none to speak of. In short, her self-revela- 
tions emulate in candor, and not infrequently remind the reader 
of, those of Marie Bashkirtseff; with the important difference 
that they never verge on sentimentality or emotion. She is as 
cool as one of the wild rivers she loves to swim in, and as self- 
contained as an egg. Her style, the free-and-easy way in which 
she slings words about, as if so accustomed to handling them as 
to feel no misgivings about their hitting the mark, now and 
again suggests that of Mr. Kipling. 

Concerning the Jews she says that whatever may go on in 
Russia, the Jew in Poland has a very fair time. He may live 
where he pleases (as Mr. Bendavid, in the current North Amert- 
can, notes that he did there some centuries ago), is not hemmed 
into a slatternly quarter by a certain hour at night, has his own 
schools, follows what trade he likes, and is at liberty to pursue 
indefinitely his religion—a privilege he avails himself of every 
Saturday afternoon. For the rest, “he is at liberty to best, 
out-do, cheat, and take a mean advantage of his less-sharpened 
Christian brethren all the other days of the week. This is surely 
as much indulgence as any one has a right to expect in any 
country.” With a practical philosophy which she may have 
learned from Epictetus or from Thoreau, but which certainly is 
not the usual inheritance of the kinsmen of Dr. McCosh, let us 
say, Miss Dowie remarks that to regret the domination of the 
Jews over the peasants in all business matters is to take hold 
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of the wrong end of the stick. What one might regret is the 
unpracticality, lack of enterprise, and disregard of wealth on the 
part of the Ruthenians, though, she adds, “if he holds my view 
of these things, he will not regret these deficiencies, and will 
therefore be satisfied with the reigning systems.” The peasant’s 
ideal differs, not only from that of the Jew, but from that of 
Western people of his own condition. He is clever and hardy, 
knows his business as a wood-dresser, house-builder, bridge and 
embankment maker, or what-not, and after his own fashion is 
fond of money. He likes to see it in his hand, but his wants 
are too few and simple, and “his quicx intelligence too quick, to 
let him add thought to thought and slow endeavor to slow en- 
deavor in the hope of making a few more guldens.” 

She relates an anecdote which serves, at any rate, to illus- 
trate her thesis and private point of view. She says that while 
she was in Mikuliczyn a man wanted his house roofed with 
slats. He went to a peasant whose trade was wood-slat dressing 
and setting, and tried to make a contract with him and obtain 
an estimate. The peasant would neither accept the one nor give 
the other, and in despair the man went to a Jew. The latter at 
once accepted the job, and promised an estimate the next day. 
Then he went to the very peasant already interviewed on the 
matter. “Look here,” said he, “I want you to work for me. 
I'll give you so much a day for it. You will also have to find 
the wood.” Then, having extracted all needful particulars, of 
which he had no previous personal knowledge, the Jew made an 
estimate, set the peasant to work at small daily wages, and 
pocketed a handsome profit. Was the peasant idiot enough not 
to see through this and regret it? No, says our Scotch but not 
canny observer, he probably saw through it but did not regret it. 


“He had a fair prospect of work, no responsibility, and a 
moderate wage which he knew would cover his daily expenditure, 
and was, in fact, a sum he was accustomed to and knew the 
merits of. It was immaterial that the Jew should be pocketing 
the guldens. Here in the West, where every one thirsts for 
anxiety, and worry, and responsibility, and doesn’t think himself 
a man unless his forehead is lined and his shoulders bent by a 
bitter load of it, this simple peasant would be scoffed at; but 
in that he trammeled not his soul with the things of this world, 
and left his mind free to dwell on what it listed of Nature’s 
wonder problems, while he provided sparingly for the wants of 
his body, some old Greek philosopher might have approved of him.” 


This eclectic young woman finds the United Greek Church 
“a commendable compromise between the Romish and the 
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Protestant Catholic Churches,” having “many of the good, easy, 
comfortable points of both. Its pastors may marry, and it en- 
courages homage to but not worship of the Virgin Mary.” The 
pastors, however, or so she says, “ practise very considerably up- 
on the ignorance and really engaging superstition of their flock” 
by delivering “ingenious messages from souls in purgatory” and 
so on. Moreover, they exercise no check “upon the blind, unre- 
pentant, wholesale immorality of the peasants,” etc. There is a 
great deal of drunkenness, and no disgrace attaches to the vice, 
whether found among men or women. “What do the men 
think when they see the young women drunk ?” she asked her 
landlady, on seeing one of the prettiest girls reeling down the 
road about four in the afternoon. “Do they mind?” “How 
should they mind ?” was the answer. “ Are they not drunk too?” 

An amusing chapter is that, devoted to “A Study of Polish,” 
where the eccentricities of the language with regard to genders 
and declensions, both of which extend to verbs, participles, ad- 
verbs, and adjectives, give room for some sprightly anecdote 
and comment. What is presumably a portrait of the author—it 
looks like a nice but conceited boy of seventeen or thereabouts— 
adorns the cover and fills one of the pages of this entirely reada- 
ble sketch of an unusual summer outing. 

There are several good and well-known names among the 
authors who each furnish one of the Eleven Possible Cases,* but 
there is not a single really good or in anywise remarkable story 
in the collection. “ Nym Crinkle” supplies that which is most 
suggestive, and Joaquin Miller that which is most characteristic 
of its author. 

A translation+ from the French of Georges Ohnet may 
generally be counted on as interesting in point of plot and treat- 
ment, whatever else may be said about it. The present one, far 
inferior to the /ron-Master which made his reputation, in spite 
of the disdain of the more fastidious of French critics, still 
asserts his power to entertain. Of course the good girl in it is 
very good, pious, long-suffering, much put upon, and finally trium- 
phant. The counter statement is that her rival is so overweighted 
with all the opposite vices that the book is not to be recom- 


mended to young readers. 
Mr. Snider’s “ Epopee” + contains rather more than two hun- 


* Eleven Possible Cases. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 
+A Debt of Hatred. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by E. P. Robins. New York: 


Cassell Publishing Company. 
t Homer in Chios. An Epopee. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 


Company. 
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dred pages of professedly hexameter verses in which “the good 
Homer’s” life and adventures, as one might say, are de- 
scribed, partly by the ‘poet himself and partly by the author. In 
the main the verse is dactylic, though it often changes, and sel- 
dom runs smoothly for five lines at a time. However, this was 
to be expected, since it is very difficult to write true hexameters 
in English: the cesura will insist on appearing in the wrong 
place, and the .ictus commonly refuses to fall as it should. Mr. 
Denton is not a master of prosody, as one should be who under- 
takes to write hexameters; he is even slipshod enough to make 
distinct dissyllables of such words as “rhythm,” “heaven,” and 
“dire.” For the rest, Homer in Chios is trivial, often childish, 
and generally sentimental; even when Homer, who was never 
sentimental, is represented as talking. There is not a touch of 
Greek antiquity in the whole book, and the English of it is full 
of colloquialisms such as are intolerable in a species of versifica- 
tion which does not readily lend itself to trifling—even in the 
“Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 

We once heard a Reading Circle told that the habit of read- 
ing was one so desirable to form, and so productive of immense 
pleasure when formed, that it was better to coax the mental pal- 
ate, even with dime novels to begin with, than to leave it en- 
tirely without agreeable stimulus. We are bound to add that, 
though this counsel proceeded from a competent judge and 
skilled producer of literature bearing no likeness to the dime 
novel, it seemed at the time to have a ring about it offensive to 
judicious, not to say “pious” ears. But for those to whom it is 
appropriate advice—and further reflection has persuaded us that 
there are such—a very good specimen of what the dime novel 
generally aims at—excitement, adventure, incident, savages, gold- 
hunting, and the like—we recommend Sras ad@’Aciter.* It will 
harm nobody, and may be counted on to entertain greatly many 
young folks whom no other sort of reading would entertain at 
all. The hero is a very good fellow indeed, and the episode and 
character of the young Breton, Loie Kermainguy, are full of nice 
feeling. 

An excellent story, good in plot, incident, characters, style 
and feeling, is Mrs. Walworth’s Mew Man at Rossmere.+ The 
“new man” is an intelligent and high-principled Northerner, 
Major Denny, who takes up his abode in an “unreconstructed” 


* Bras d’Acier, or On the Gold-Path tn ’49. Adapted from the French of Alfred de 


Bréhat by A. Estoclet. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ The New Manat Rossmere. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. New York: Casseil Publish- 


ing Company. 
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Southern neighborhood, indicated as to locality only by the 
words describing it as one of “the drowsy little shipping points 
strung along the treacherous banks of the’ Mississippi like tawdry 
beads on an untrustworthy string.” The incidents the author 
_vouches for as of actual occurrence, and they have a natural 
logic and sequence which belong to truth. The story we have 
no mind to outline even had we space. It is a, good lesson in 
morals, manners, political economy, sectional and ‘race prejudices, 
as well as in honest love-making, given in an urbane and tem- 
perate fashion we find unusually praiseworthy. And as such it 
is worth recommending on its own merits. Mrs. Walworth has 
a pleasant and at times an epigrammatic way of making her 
points. 


> 
> 


I.—A CHRISTIAN APOLOGY.* 

We welcome heartily the second volume of this very able 
work, which has cost the translators as well as the author a 
great deal of labor, entitling them to our gratitude. 

The present volume treats of the questions raised by Biblical 
Criticism and the Comparative History of Religions. In the 
Translator’s Preface, the danger to the Protestant Rule of Faith 
from the attacks of the so-called Higher Criticism on the his- 
torical foundations of Revealed Religion is clearly pointed out. 
Also, the alarming fact, that Protestants are generally opening 
the gate to the enemy by their concessions. This is not true 
of the entire learned body of Protestant teachers and writers, 
in this country at least. But it is very generally true, and the 
effect upon one part of the people is to destroy or weaken 
their faith in supernatural religion. Others, who hold with 
great tenacity to the religion they have been taught in child- 
hood, are alarmed by the contradictory opinions of men who 
seem to have equal claims on their respect for learning and 
ecclesiastical office. Catholics have a divine and infallible autho- 
rity to fall back upon. Still, it is a great advantage to have 
knowledge of the grounds and reasons of the faith which they 
receive on the authority of the church. Hence the importance 
and value of the present volume, which is the product of deep 
and extensive learning and accurate critical scholarship. 

The modern critics assert that the history of religion as 
described in the Old Testament is merely a branch of the re- 
ligious history of the Semites and to be treated according to 


* A Christian Apology. By Paul Schanz, D.D. Translated by Rev. Michael F. Glancey 
and Rev. Victor J. Schobel, D.D. Vol. II., God and Revelation. New York: Pustet & 
Co. 1891. 
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the principles of evolution, and that the religion of Israel and 
of all other nations was in the beginning polytheistic. The 
Catholic doctrine is, that Monotheism is the beginning, Polythe- 
ism the decay of religion; and that in the religion of the patri- 
archs and of Israel a supernatural element, a special revelation 
from God must be recognized. This is the thesis of the volume. ° 

The author goes through the history of the religions of ‘the 
Indo-Germanic race, of the Hamites and Semites, of the un- 
civilized peoples, of Judaism and Islamism, and finally of Chris- 
tianity ; after which he proceeds to a discussion of the great 
topic of Revelation and the questions therewith connected, con- 
cluding with an exposition of the character, life, and mission of 
Christ, he one great object of all revelation. This finishes what 
is strictly speaking the Apology for Christianity. The third 
volume contains the Apology for the Church of Christ. 

We cannot too highly and cordially commend this most 
learned and unique work of Dr. Schanz. 





2.—HAND-BOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.* 


A Theology for the laity has long been a desideratum. The 
want is now supplied. Father Wilmers’ Hand-book has enjoyed 
for twenty years a high reputation in Germany. We have it now 
in an excellent English translation and published in good style. 
It is intended as a text-book for colleges and higher schools for 
young ladies. Also for study and reference by those who need 
and can understand theological and controversial argument. It 
is like our Latin compendiums of theology, though more elemen- 
tary and succinct, and is fully equal to the best of them. It is 
up to the mark of modern science, and so far as its theology 
goes beyond what is strictly of faith, it is in accord with the 
system of that school which, in our opinion, is on the whole the 
best. We can, therefore, most heartily recommend it as contain- 
ing a secure doctrine. For the educated laity it will prove to 
be an invaluable acquisition, and we predict for it a wide cir- 
culation. Priests having a pastoral charge and teachers who 
have to give religious instruction will also find it to be a treasure. 





3.—A VOLUME OF LETTERS.+ 
December 28, 1886, Father George Porter, S.J., then rector 


* Hand-book of the Christian Religion. For the use of advanced Students and the edu- 
cated Laity. By Rev. W. Wilmers, S.J. From the German, edited by Rev. James Conway, 
S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. Net price, $1.50. New York: Benziger Bros. 1891. 

+ The Letters of the late Father George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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of the Jesuit house at Farm Street, London, received his ap- 
pointment to the Archbishopric of Bombay. Here are his own 
words announcing the fact to a friend: “ Yesterday’s post brought 
me a very terrible letter from the Propaganda. The Holy Fa- 
ther has named me Archbishop of Bombay. You may imagine 
my grief and consternation. Pray much forme.” In another letter 
from Farm Street, dated January 9, 1887, he says: “Indeed the 
nomination did come to me as a blow; I have not recovered from 
it. I have no choice. I must say, ‘Lord, I am thy servant ; send 
me where thou wilt.’”” These words give us some slight insight 
into the character of the man whose letters are before us. The 
editors have put together and published in one volume such 
letters of Archbishop Porter as they were able to obtain. As the 
editors in the preface to the book hint at a second volume, it 
will readily be seen that the archbishop was a facile letter- 
writer. Those from Fiesole are most charming. Indeed, there 
is not a dull letter in the book. You catch glimpses of his 
work, of people, works of art and his notion of them, traits and 
customs of the Italians, sketches of shrines and churches; and 
through all a running comment on most of the new books of 
the time, with his estimate of works both philosophical and theo- 
logical. In almost every letter there is spiritual advice and con- 
solation, such as a father confessor might write to any constant 
penitent. But all is catchy, bright, gossipy almost, after the 
manner of a good letter-writer. Letter-writing is an art, and 
Archbishop Porter surely possessed it. Of Bombay and India 
we get much and little—little of the actual state of the church 
and clergy; but we should hardly expect more in familiar letters. 
There is much of places, climate, persons, etc.; something of 
classes and castes, some good stories—for example, the tiger-kill- 
ing colonel—and something of the social state. Entertaining and 
delightful from beginning to end are these letters from Bombay. 
It is astonishing how much the archbishop was able to read and 
write, notwithstanding the great burden of administering a dio- 
cese in which long and difficult journeys had to be made, and 
frequently in a climate most difficult for Europeans to endure. 
That he read and wrote much his letters give ample evidence. 
He translated and published a work of Dr. Hettinger’s while in 
India. He kept posted on current literature. In a letter of 
October 5, 1888, he gives his estimate of Robert Elsmere, and 
at the same time has a sound rap at Mrs. Ward, the author. 
In another letter, April 17, 1889, he speaks of another novel, 
The New Antigone. He tells us this bit of gossip about it: 
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“Curiously enough it [Zhe New Antigone] was eagerly sought 
for by our most educated natives, non-Christian.” One would 
like to hear an Indo-pagan critique of this book. And so the 
letters run on, telling of his difficulties in learning a new lan- 
guage with a pagan for an instructor, of his trips about his 
diocese, etc. 

In 1855 Charles Dickens wrote to Macready: “ Daily seeing 
improper uses made of confidential letters in the addressing of 
them to a public audience that has no business with them, I 
made, not long ago, a great fire in my field at Gads Hill and 
burnt every letter I possessed.” Now, we will not say that, in 
the publication of these letters of Archbishop Porter, they were 
put to an improper use. But it is our opinion that they could 
have been put to a better use. They might have served as the 
foundation for an excellent life of the archbishop. Surely his 
life was truly apostolic, an exemplar to all missionary priests, 
filled with hard labor and the cross, filled too with zeal for 
souls and a tender, sweet pity that will make him loved by all 
who come to know him through these pages. There is men- 
tion made of Father Porter, S.J., of the Island of Jamaica, 
the brother of the Archbishop of Bombay. The writer of this 
notice knew one who lived and worked in the Island of Jamaica 
under Father Porter’s authority. From all he recalls of much 
that was told him of this apostle of this island of the Western 
Indies, he would say of both brothers that they were true sons of 
St. Ignatius and of Holy Church, children of grace and benediction. 


4.—A VOLUME OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 

If we were to determine the scholarship of this volume by 
the first essay it contains, “Primitive Rights of Women,” we 
should not assign it a very high grade. At page 3 we find the 
following: “Starting from the assumption that the wife was in 
origin a slave, either by capture or by purchase, the commonly 
received theory of her escape from this degradation assumed a 
gradual rise in the moral standard of civilized society, and finally 
attributed the complete triumph of women to the influence of 
Christianity, with its high moral ideals and its passionate adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mother.” When and where and by whom in 
all Christianity, whether primitive or more recent, was there ever 
a passionate adoration of the Virgin Mother? At page 36 in the 
same lecture is the following: “Historians, aware of this influ- 
ence ”’—viz., woman’s control of the ethical tendencies of laws— 


* Historical Essays. By Henry Adams. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
VOL, LIV.—1I0 
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“have naturally assumed that the elevation of women from what 
was supposed to have been their previous condition of degrada- 
tion and servitude was due to the humanitarian influence of the 
church. In truth, the share of the church in the elevation of 
women was for the most part restricted to a partial restoration 
of rights which the church herself had a principal share in tak- 
ing away from them.” In truth, this is wonderful. Here we 
have a Lowell Institute lecturer in just eight lines of seventy- 
two words setting all history aright and knocking all historians 
about the ears for their assumption of a fact which was in reality 
a blunder. In truth, this is wonderful. 

A far better essay, both in value and interest, is the fourth of 
the volume, “Napoleon I. at St. Domingo.”” This essay is a bit 
of historical criticism. It is of value because the author repro- 
duces Leclerc’s letters to Decrés and Leclerc’s to the First Con- 
sul, and Napoleon’s statement, given at St. Helena twenty years 
after the event, of the attempted subjugation of St. Domingo. 
Mr. Adams’s study and inferences of Napoleon’s intentions, in the 
light of Leclerc’s letters, are lucid and convincing. In view of 
recent events in the West Indies the essay is of interest. A 
more entertaining, if less valuable, essay is the third of the series, 
Harvard College, 1786-1787. As to the worth of Mr. Adams’s 
deductions on methods employed then and now in imparting in- 
struction, let those engaged in matters of education judge. The 
extracts from a student’s diary for the years 1786-1787 will en- 
tertain any old collegian. Boys are boys the world over and 
through the ages, and these extracts from a diary written at 
Harvard in 1786-87 might have been written at our own Alma 
Mater over in New Jersey in 1870-1874. Besides the essays 
mentioned the volume contains:six others. It also contains what 
all books on serious subjects should have, an excellent index. 
The work is from the University Press and may be commended 
for the excellence and beauty of the typography. 


5.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Although this little work has been written for the use of 
Catholic schools in the Dominion of Canada, it seems to us that 
it might with profit be introduced into such of our schools in 
the United States as make the study of English history a part .of 
their curriculum. A careful perusal of its pages will convince 
the reader who is conversant with our text-books that we Amer- 


*Catholic School History of England. By aCatholic Teacher. Montreal and Toronto: 
James A. Sadlier. 
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icans have nothing of the kind equally as good, either in our 
Catholic or so-called non-sectarian schools. 

The book, without being colorless, is both fair and impartial, 
and the conversational tone adopted by the author in telling 
this story of England is exceedingly pleasing to the young. To 
judge from the school histories which the greater number of 
school historians turn out one would be inclined to believe that 
impartiality and fairness are only to be attained by chronology; 
and that anything in the way of a picture beyond the merest 
outline in black is to be avoided as one of the deadly sins. 
Again, there are the little imitators of Froude who give us his 
distortions without their undeniable and vivid color, and who call 
their efforts portraits. Into neither of these errors has the au- 
thor of the Catholic School History of England fallen. After a 
brief introduction he divides his history into periods: Saxon, 
Norman, Angevin, Lancaster, York, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanove- 
rian; under each period making us very well acquainted with 
each one of the long list of personages who have governed 
England, and with the English people themselves; their political 
and social condition, religion, industries, and progress. Perhaps 
if the author had had more space he could have given us a 
fuller account of English literature. 


6.—ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE ROSSI.* 


We are glad to see a new edition of Lady Herbert’s able 
translation of the life of this great saint, so rightly styled the 
model and patron of the secular clergy. “Nor,” to quote the 
preface to this edition, “should this canonized priest’s life be 
less dear to the devout laity. In St. John Baptist de Rossi they 
see the model of their own pastors, whose virtues are too often 
forgotten in our church-building and school-building days.” Fur- 
ther on Father Slattery says, in this preface, speaking of the 
Bishop of Salford’s introduction to the life: “It isa perfect ‘vade 
mecum,’ exhibiting in every page the touch of the Holy Spirit.” 

“It is a pity it is not published separately, and put into 
the hands of every priest and seminarian.”’ 

The timeliness and value of the bishop’s introduction, as ,well 
as of Father Slattery’s preface, will be appreciated by all who 
are so fortunate as to have it fall into their hands. 

Besides our warmest and most heartfelt wishes for its wide 
circulation we say nothing further of this valuable book, as a 
former edition has been noticed at length in our pages. 


* The Life of St. John Baptist de Rossi. From the Italian, by Lady Herbert. Baltimore : 
John Murphy & Co, 
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7.—SUGGESTIONS OF DEVOTION.* 

This little work is meant to be a help to souls striving to 
lead a spiritual life and who are desirous of attaining perfection. 
It is compiled from various sources: the very beautifully-worded 
translation of the meditations entitled “The Little Grain of 
Wheat” with which the book begins, and from which it takes 
its name, is from the French. Aside from their spiritual value 
we would say of these meditations that they form an exquisite 
prose poem well worth a perusal for their literary merit if for 
nothing else. And we believe, for whatever reason they be read, 
they will drop a good seed in the heart of the reader. Besides 
the well-known “Hour before the Blessed Sacrament,” the book 
contains the original of the “Jesus Psalter” and the “Hundred 
Meditations on the Passion” of Blessed Henry Suso, together 
with a short talk on vocal and mental prayer. 

The Little Grain of Wheat will, we have no doubt, be all 
that its compiler desires, “of assistance to souls.” 


8.—“* HEAR YE HIM.’ + 


If a number of the spiritual writers of our times give us very 
much butter and little bread, slim dinners and sumptuous des- 
serts, they are but doing what is best to attract the numerous 
ones who, so far from being willing to crack a nut to gain its 
kernel, disdain the kernel unless encased in a sugar-plum. We 
have no quarrel with these writers; they know their public, 
and blessed is he who, with the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
can be “all things to all men.” Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is true that the grand masters of the spiritual life who lived and 
wrote in the three centuries preceding our own, and who gave so 
profusely of their rich store of delicious meats and wholesome 
bread, are as eagerly sought, perhaps more eagerly sought, to- 
day than they were in the times in which they labored. 

This little work of St. Jure’s needs no commendation, least 
of all from the writer of this notice, though he will permit him- 
self to say that in going over the book he was reverently im- 
pressed for the author when he saw how much matter had 
been compressed into little paragraphs, many of them containing 
not more than a score of words. Of this Cardinal Gibbons 
says in his introduction: “The concentration of these spiritual 
forces can hardly fail to capture the citadel of the soul.” 


*The Little Grain of Wheat. Compiled by F. A. Spencer, O.P. Boston: Thomas B. 


Noonan & Co. 
+ Christ Our Teacher. ¥Fromthe French of Father J. B. St. Jure,S.J. The Introduction 


by Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore : McCauley & Kilner, 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMONG the numerous letters sent to us for information con- 
cerning the selection of books, we are pleased to notice many 
indications showing that the movement in favor of Reading Cir- 
cles has aided the growth of parish libraries. Several priests 
have asked for suggestions to assist them in starting circulating 
libraries for their parishioners. As it is clearly impossible to 
write a lengthy answer to each communication, we will here give 
the desired information by a detailed account of the parochial 
library established in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City, under the care of the Paulist Fathers. It has lately 
been moved into new and commodious quarters on Columbus 
Avenue, near Fifty-ninth Street. Ever since its formation, about 
twenty years ago, the members of the Christian Doctrine Society 


have generously supplied the books necessary to make this 
library a missionary power in defence of Catholic truth. The 
rules of this library have been generally approved as worthy of 
being copied by those desiring to establish a parish library. A 
statement of the conditions of membership, and the rules for 
the return of books, is here given: 


“The members pay their annual dues—one dollar—in Sep- 
tember; no deduction made for those who join after that date. 

“Privileges are not transferable, and do not extend beyond 
the month of June. 

“A book may be kept two weeks. If kept over that time a 
fine will be charged of ten cents per week. 

“Books lost or damaged must be paid for. Any member 
failing to comply with this rule forfeits, instantly, all privileges. 

“The librarian is authorized to require each applicant for 
books to show a card of membership.” 


The members of the Ozanam Reading Circle have access to 
this library, and are allowed an extension of time in the use of 
books for special courses of reading. This society has for its 
object the improvement of its members in literary taste. It is 
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composed of Catholic women residing in different sections of 
New York City, who meet together once a week in an informal 
and friendly way to talk about books, Catholic books especially, 
to take part in carefully selected literary exercises, readings from 
the best authors, recitations and essays. The library gives them 
exceptional facilities for getting the choicest specimens of mod- 
ern literature, and a liberal supply of the latest stories. It con- 
tains all books approved by the Columbian Reading Union. 
* * * 

From the preface to the printed catalogue of books we learn 
that the parochial library was founded by the Paulist Fathers to 
foster a love for good reading, and to accumulate gradually an 
extensive collection of the very best books. When new publica- 
tions are procured a printed supplement will be added to this 
catalogue. On account of the improvements that have been 
made, it is hoped that the library will now be a centre of at- 
traction for all who wish to find books that may be read profit- 
ably. In choosing the recent selections, particularly in the de- 
partment of fiction, proper allowance has been made for diversity 
of taste, and the varied intellectual qualifications of readers. 
The aim has been to exclude literary rubbish as well as immoral, 
mendacious, and useless books of all kinds. 

This is an age in which, to some extent, reading has become 
a necessity for everybody. The number of books published an- 
nually is so great that few persons are able to select those which 
are suitable from a Catholic stand-point. What to read is now- 
adays a question of real difficulty to many, and especially to 
young people. With the varied character of the productions of 
the press, with a press that lends itself as well. to the dissemina- 
tion of error in matters religious, historical, and social as it does 
to the advancement of the true and useful, guidance in the selec- 
tion of reading matter is of the utmost importance. Life is not 
long enough to allow time to read ad/ the books that are printed; 
therefore it is advisable to adopt some plan by which the best 
among them can be secured. 

Now, the library assumes the office of a guide in such mat- 
ters. The fact that a book has a place on its catalogue is a 
guarantee that it contains safe and useful reading. In some of 
the books written by non-Catholics a few lines and passages may 
be inaccurate, though the other merits which they possess make 
them attractive and useful to intelligent readers. Such books 
have been admitted only because their defects are more than 
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counterbalanced by their literary excellence and other good qual- 
ities. 
* * # 

As might be expected, the library is well supplied with works 
on spiritual and doctrinal subjects. It is hardly necessary to 
state that such reading is of supreme importance for every Catho- 
lic. The writings of the saints and of the great defenders of the 
faith should be studied attentively by all who wish to advance 
in the way of perfection and to protect themselves from. the per- 
nicious influence of those who, by word, by example, and by the 
power of the press, inculcate indifferentism and infidelity. The 
church needs, in, this century especially, enlightened members 
who can give a reason for the faith which they believe, and who 
have the knowledge requisite to defend the truths of religion. 
Hence it is the duty of every loyal Catholic to make the best 
use of his opportunities in diffusing correct information concern- 
ing the teachings of the Catholic Church. The advantages'to be 
derived from spiritual reading are manifold. Father Faber says: 
“Other things being equal, a person beginning the spiritual life 
with a taste for reading has much greater chance of advancing 
and persevering than one destitute of such a taste. It is not 
easy to think out for ourselves even very obvious things. Read- 
ing suggests them to us. We gain time by appropriating through 
books the experience of others.” ; 

# % % 

The nucleus of the present library was formed for the work 
of St. Paul’s Christian Doctrine Society. Catholics can do much 
good by assisting inquiring Protestants to obtain books explain- 
ing the points of difference between the church and the various 
sects. The members of the library are urgently exhorted to take 
an active interest in this matter, and to become missionaries in 
their own sphere for the conversion of those who know not 
where to find the true Church of Christ. 

The utility of history as a branch of private reading is un- 
deniable. It has been called “The witness of ages, the torch 
of truth, the interpreter of the past.” History is an immense 
repository whence we may with little labor derive extensive 
knowledge of the human race. The true glories of the present 
century cannot be properly estimated by one who is ignorant of 
what happened during the centuries of the past. Great truths 
and important lessons drawn from the study of history are often 
embodied in the pleasing form of a story. In this way real facts 
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may be utilized and presented most forcibly by the inventive 
power of the imagination. With this object in view many his- 
torical novels have been constructed by eminent scholars. The 
story of Fabiola, by Cardinal Wiseman, and that of Callista, by 
Cardinal Newman, are worthy to be ranked among the best 
specimens of this class of books. 

* * * 


The members of St. Paul’s Parochial Library are provided in 
the catalogue with some thoughts of the most advanced thinkers 
on the subject of fiction, which are here given: 


“Though other good books are abundant, the majority of 
readers nowadays show a decided preference for those books 
that appeal chiefly to the imagination. There are well-written 
books, adorned with all the charms of classic language, in the 
various departments of human thought, containing treasures of 
valuable information that enlighten the mind and develop the 
power of reason, and yet they cannot compete with the novel in 
popularity. Why is it that novel-reading has become so preva- 
lent? Is it because the novel is more interesting or more pro- 
fitable than other books? The reason is doubtless to be found 
in the fact that there is something very attractive in the repre- 
sentation of human life by the skilful delineation of individual 
characters. Inasmuch as it is a product of the imagination, 
though it may be based on fact, the novel can enlist in its favor 
much of the embellishment that adorns poetry. There are 
some who claim for the novel the dignity assigned to the epic. 
One thing is certain, that in the writing of a novel the imagina- 
tion should be compelled to respect the dictates of reason, 
otherwise it will take rank as an irrational, idiotic composition, 
fit only for minds diseased. Though the inventive skill of fancy 
may predominate in its production, nevertheless a novel should 
bear the same relation to fact that the portrait does to the per- 
son. It should be, in the main, a photograph of real life; it 
should furnish ideal heroes and heroines, not only worthy of im- 
itation but capable of being.imitated. Owing to the disregard 
of these rational limitations some novels are merely amusing, 
some are nonsensical, some are positively dangerous, especially 
for young people whose minds are not fully developed. 

“Fictitious narratives have been used to suggest reforms, as in 
the book called U*sopia, written by Sir Thomas More in the six- 
teenth century, during the reign of Henry VIII. No one can 
deny the utility of this form of writing for certain purposes, 
when artistic merit is combined with good subject-matter. The 
good novel may furnish a wholesome relaxation, may even im- 
prove the mind and teach valuable lessons. The novelist can in 
various ways defend morality and elucidate the discoveries of 
science. Consequently it may be safely declared that the judi- 
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cious use of good novels can be interesting and at the same 
time beneficial; while indiscriminate novel-reading is always in- 
jurious, if for no other reason, because it is a waste of precious 
time.” 

* * ‘ * 

The members of the Columbian Reading Union may obtain 
on application a gratuitous copy of the catalogue which has been 
prepared for the parish library under the care of the Paulist 
Fathers. Within the scope of seventy-two pages it gives a varied 
assortment of the best books. For the extension of the good 
work we shall undertake to send a copy of the catalogue to any 
one on receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps. As our funds 
are limited, we cannot be expected to send circulars and book- 
lists to those who send their requests on postal cards, and give 
nothing to defray the expense. Gladly would we send gratis to 
every applicant the documents thus far printed by the Colum- 
bian Reading Union, and others which are planned, if some 
millionnaire would bear the cost of production and transporta- 
tion. While waiting for the generous benefactor to appear we 
shall cheerfully do whatever our means will permit to continue 


the work of diffusing good literature. 
M. C. M. 








WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE requirements of the other departments of the magazine 
for this issue have reduced the Publisher to a scanty two pages. 
The notes he intended for this issue will, therefore, be postponed 
till the November number. He wishes, however, to remind his 
readers that this is the season of an activity the more pro- 
nounced now that the heat and the holidays are over. He 
would ask of his readers some share in this activity in behalf 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


»~ 
ae 





The summer was apparent in the size of his daily mail, but 
that was in a measure to be expected. There ought to be a 
change in this now. He ought to have more new subscribers, 
more applications for sample copies, and more general evidence 
that the readers of the magazine are making it more widely 
known and substantially appreciated. If responsibility rests with 
author and publisher, there is much that rests with the reader 
as well. The reading public of to-day is a large factor in the 
possibilities of the periodical literature of to-day. If the ten- 
dency of such literature is irreligious and pernicious, it is largely 
due to the fact that it can secure a public. This, of course, 
is obvious, but experience teaches nothing so clearly as the 
necessity of being reminded of obvious things. The conclusion 
is plain, the duty in this respect is no less so. 


> 





The Publisher is tempted to say something of good example, 
but he will let a certain fact do the talking. The announcement 
last month of the renewal of the order given by one of our 
subscribers to send THE CATHOLIC WORLD “where it would do 
the most good,” and the recital of the good it had accom- 
plished, caused two others to imitate his example. Eight dollars 
have been received at this office to be devoted to the same 
mission, and to reap, under God, the same fruit. Such facts 
have an eloquence of their own, and need no comment. But 
the Publisher means to watch the issue, and to tell the result so 
far as it may be told. 
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The Publisher acknowledges the receipt of fifty dollars for 
the benefit of the sisters in Alaska, an account of whose mission 
was published in the January (1891) number of the magazine. 
The money has been duly forwarded, and its receipt acknowl- 
edged with many grateful thanks to the unknown donor. 
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The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published: 

A Nun: Her Friends and Her Order. Being a sketch of 
the life of Mother Xaveria Fallon. By Katherine Tynan.. 

Cardinal Newman. Reminiscences of fifty years since. By 
one of his oldest living disciples, William Lockhart, B.A. 
Oxon. 

Letters on Subjects of the Day. By Cardinal Manning. Ed- 
ited by John Oldcastle. 

Life of Blessed John Juvenal Ancina. By Rev. Charles 
Henry Bowden, of the Oratory. 


The same firm has in press: 

A Brief Text-Book on Mental Philosophy. By Rev. Charles 
Coppens, S.J. 

The Primer; or, Office of the B. V. M., and Office for the 
Dead, in English. 

The Catholic Family Annual for 1892, which will be ready 
during the first week in October. The cover will be a 
pure white, and will bear the arms of Columbus, hand- 
somely lithographed. 

Mr. J. C. Heywood, who has just been-named by the Pope 
as one of his private chamberlains, was a newspaper writer in 
New York up to about fifteen years ago. In 1867 he put out, 
through the publishing firm of Hurd & Houghton, three vol- 
umes of dramatic poems, entitled Herodias, Antonius, and Salome. 
He is also the author of a novel, Lady Merton, published by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., and of other works. Mr. Hey- 
wood is a graduate of Harvard, and became a newspaper writer 
in New York soon after his graduation. While engaged in liter- 
ary work he married a. wealthy American widow, a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which he became a convert. 
About ten or twelve years ago they went to Rome, where they 
have since resided. 

Harper & Brothers’ announcement of publications in October 
includes: The Warwickshire Avon, by A. T. Quiller-Couch, pro- 
fusely illustrated from drawings by Alfred Parsons; Lzterary 
Landmarks of Edinburgh, by Laurence Hutton, illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell; Art and Criticism, a series of monographs and 
studies, by Theodore Child; Studies in the Wagnerian Drama, 
by Henry E. Krehbiel; and Zhe Spanish-American Republics, by 
Theodore Child. They will also issue very shortly the first vol- 
ume of The Collected Writings and Memoirs of the late Field- 
Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke, which describes the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. 
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An English edition of Dr. Carl Peter’s Mew Light on Dark 
Africa has been issued by Ward, Lock & Co., 35 Bond Street, 
New York. 

A new Latin dictionary is to be published at the expense of — 
the Prussian government. It is to be under the editorship of 
Professor Martin Hertz, of Breslau, and will surpass in magni- 
tude and completeness all Latin lexicons hitherto published. It | 
is estimated that the work will occupy fully eighteen years and 
will cost nearly one million marks. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZ MOoRALIS. Aloysio Sabetti, S.J. Ra- | 
tisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

SIMPLICITY IN PRAYER. From the French. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

PICTORIAL PRAYER-BOOK. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. W. | 
Wilmers, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Bros. ; 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGY. By Paul Schanz, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. II. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE SAINTS IN PRACTICE. By John Baptist 
Pagani, of the Institute of Charity. Vol. III. London: | 
Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. — 

THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL HIs- | 
TORY. By the Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Eliza Allen Starr. Chicago: Published by 
the author, No. 299 Huron St. . 

THE CEREMONIES OF THE HOLY Mass EXPLAINED. By the 
Rev. F. X. Schouppe, S.J. Translated by the Rev. P. F. | 
O’Hare. Second edition. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. 
Pustet & Co. 

POSITIVE RELIGION. By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

THE SONGS OF SAPPHO. By James S. Easby-Smith. Washing- 
ton: Stormont & Jackson. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


AGNOSTICISM. By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. St. Paul: 
Catholic Truth Society. 

ENCYCLICAL OF PoPpE LEO. XIII. St. Paul: Catholic Truth) 
Society. 

PURGATORY. By the Rev. H. A. Brown, D.D. St. Paul: Cath-; 
olic Truth Society. 








